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THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


The NBC University of the Air also offers 
these three important courses 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS 
Fridays, 11:30-12:00 p.m. (EWT) 
HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 
Saturdays, 9:00-9:30 a.m. (EWT) 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 p.m. (EWT) 


PRESENTS: 


THE STORY OF MUSIC—a course of 36 pro- 
grams heard on Thursdays at 11:30 p.m. (EWT) 
... brought to you by NBC and the independent 
stations associated with this Network . . . offers 
a delightful experience for all listeners who ap- 
preciate good music. 

This series unfolds the history of music through 
the performance of music. Thus THE STORY OF 
MUSIC is presented in its own language . . . each 
program containing examples taken from the 
many different periods. 


National Broadcasting Company 











As is customary with NBC University of the Air 
courses, a supplementary handbook containing 
general background for the entire series of 36 
programs is available at 25¢ per copy. Write to 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NBC, as a service to its listeners, offers this and 
many more outstanding educational and cultural 
programs which help to make NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Curtain Rises on Nation’s Opera Season 
P 


23d Year Begins 
In San Francisco 


Stevens and Jobin Sing 
Leading Roles In 
“Carmen” 


By Marsory M. FIsHer 


SAN FRANCISCO 
FRANCISCO'S 23rd annual 
opera season under the general 
directorship of Gaetano Merola 
opened on Sept 25, with much of 
the pre-war glamor in the audi- 
torium and a percentage of the pre- 
war taxi line outside. Formality was 
the rule in dress, and sightseers lined 
the walks and streets and peered into 
the foyer during the intermissions. 
The opera was “Carmen.” There was 
not a vacant seat nor a standing spot 
available when the curtain went up. 
Mr. Merola conducted and won a wel- 
coming ovation. 

It was not the “Carmen” of 
recent years, nor was it the worst. 
The audience was polite but not en- 
thusiastic except over the Micaéla of 
Eleanor Steber who was making her 
debut with the company and who won 
an unanimously favorable vedict from 
press and audience. Risé Stevens sang 
the title role and acted it with a ven 
geance a la Hollywood. The result 
was less satisfactory than it had been 
last year when she seemed to be inside 
the role mentally and played it with 
a conviction not evident on this oc 
casion. Even her singing had some 
of the exaggerations of film colony. 


AN 


best 


Jobin’s 100th Don José 


Raoul Jobin gave his 100th Don 
Jose, but not his best one. He sang 
carefully, as if trying to sing over a 
cold. Sometimes he sounded excel- 
lent but even his less good singing was 
far better than any of his acting. Even 


so, his last scene was effective from 
the histrionic viewpoint. Mack Har 
rell was Escamillo. It was a poor 


choice for his debut here though his 
voice was pleasing. 

By far the best singing and most 
credible acting of the evening was 
that of Miss Steber, the ever reliable 
George Cehanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, 
and Walter Olitzki who made his first 
appearance as Zuniga. Thelma Vo 
tipka, Claramae Turner and the chil 
dren’s chorus from the San Francisco 
Conservatory also gave creditable per- 
formances. In the last act, four beau- 
tiful black horses got an appreciative 


hand. The parade of supers into the 
arena degenerated into something out 
of a comic strip and drew more 
laughs. 

Of the various ensembles, the 


ehorus won first prize. As a whole, it 
was excellent, fhanks to the training 
of Kurt Adler. The male section was 
weak but everyone remembers there 
had been a war. Two boxes filled 
with convalescent veterans. guests of 
the Opera Guild, were reminders that 
the war is not entirely over for many. 

William Christensen devised new 
and apnarently simplified chore- 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Strohmeyer. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH CARMEN 
On the Opening Night of the San Francisco Opera Season, Mrs. Arthur Bergh 
(Center), President of the Los Angeles Opera Guild, Appears Backstage with 
Claramae Turner, Thelma Votipka, Mack Harrell, Raoul Jobin, Eleanor Steber and 
Walter Olitzki, Members of the Cast 


“La Boheme” Opens Buffalo Festival 


Philadelphia 
Presents Full 
Opera 


La Scala 
Week of 


By BENNo ROSENHEIMER 


BUFFALO 

FULL week of opera, performed 

by the Philadelphia La Scala 

Opera Company, was given to capacity 

audiences in Kleinhans Music Hall 

from Sept. 24 to 29, sponsored by the 

J. N. Adam Company, Albin O. 
Holder, president. 

On the opening night “La Bohéme” 
proved a happy choice. Grace Moore 
as Mimi gave a brilliant performance. 
The farewell aria in the third act dis- 
played her keen sense of dramatic art 
and vocal refinement. Nino Martini as 
Rudolfo gave a brilliant and sincere 
performance. Making his first Buffalo 


MAYOR 
WELCOMES 
SERVICEMEN 


At City Hall Mayor 
La Guardia and 
Leonard Bernstein 
(Center) Greet Ex- 
Servicemen Who Are 
Returning to the New 
York City Symphony. 
(Review of Opening 
on Page 4) 


appearance, George Czaplicki as Mar 
cel used his fine baritone voice with 
assurance and dramatic fervor. Louisa 
Mara sang the role of Musetta. Others 
who appeared included Nino Ruisi and 
Wilfred Engelman as Colline and 
Schaunard respectively and Ralph Tel 
asko as Alcindoro. Giuseppe Bambo 
schek conducted. 

On Tuesday evening “La Traviata” 
was presented. Seldom has an artist 
received the acclaim as that given the 
gifted soprano, Dorothy Kirsten, who 
sang the role of Violetta. Miss Kirs- 
ten’s sincere portrayal and_ brilliant 
voice drew repeated bravos throughout 
the performance. Substituting for Ar 
mand Tokatyan, Ralph Gerard, as 
\lfredo, used his light lyric voice with 
intelligence and restraint. The splendid 
singing of Francesco Valentino who 
sang the role of Giorgio Germont, 

(Continued on page 10) 





“Manon” Given 
{In Chicago 


Sayao Sings Title Role 
—Fausto Cleva Conducts 
Opera Opener 


CHICAGO 

LL the glitter and glamour of 
pre-war first nights at the opera, 
was paraded in the Civic Opera House 


on Oct. 8 when Massenet’s “Manon” 
officially opened the Chicago Opera 
season. 


Although it was by no means the 
best presentation of the work wit- 
nessed here in recent years, it had 
considerable merit, namely in Bidu 
Sayao who sang the title role and 
in Fausto Cleva who conducted. 

Miss Sayao’s singing was as frésh 
and exciting as ever. As the ill-fated 


courtesan she turned out a charm- 
ing, at times brilliant, characteriza- 
tion, albeit a miniature one. Her 


carefully prepared interpretation 
touched but lightly on the broader 
lines and serious tragic overtones. 

Mr. Cleva’s conducting was accom- 
plished with commendable — under- 
standing and feeling. Although he 
strove for some effects too fine and 
subtle for the size of the opera house 
(which is really too big for many 
operas anyway) he always managed 
to make the score sound warm and 
very much alive. 

Armand Tokatyan 
of Chevalier des Grieux; Richard 
sonelli, Lescaut; Nicola Moscona, 
the Comte des Grieux; Stefan Koza- 
kevich, De Bretigny; Carole Stafford, 
Pousette; Patsy Petasky, Javotte; 
Inge Manski, Rosette; Lodovico 
Oliviero, Guillot; and Ralph Telasko, 
L.’Hotelier. Lothar Wallerstein was 
in charge of the stage direction. 


sang the part 





“Lohengrin” To Open 
Metropolitan on Nov. 26 


HI Metropolitan Opera season 

will open Nov. 26 with Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin” conducted by Fritz 
Busch, who joins the company for 
the first time. Torsten Ralf will make 
his American debut in the title role. 

Other revivals of the season will 
be Verdi’s “Masked Ball”, conducted 
by Bruno Walter, and “Otello”, un- 
der the direction of George Szell, and 
with Mr. Ralf as the Moor; “Don 
Pasquale” in a shortened version with 
Puccini’s “I! Tabarro”; “Madame 
Butterfly”, with Licia Albanese in 
the title role, and “Tosca”: Gounod’s 


“Romeo et Juliette’, under Emil 
Cooper, Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and Strauss’s “Salome”. Mr. 


Busch will conduct a centennial re- 
vival of “Tannhiuser”, 

In addition to Dorothy 
Jussi Bjoerling and Joel 
new singers will be the 
soprano, Pierette Alarie. Thomas 
Hayward, baritone, Robert Merrill, 
tenor, and Wellington Ezekiel, bass. 
Further details will be published in 
the Nov. 10 Musicat AMERICA. 


Kirsten, 
serglund, 
colorature 










































































Five Orehestras Give Initial Concerts 









Boston Symphony 


Begins Concerts 


Koussevitzky Opens 65th 
Season in Symphony 
Hall 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 


Boston—A capacity audience rose 
as one person, to join the Boston 
Symphony men in a standing salute to 
Serge Koussevitzky the afternoon of 
Oct. 5 when he appeared to inaugu- 
rate the 65th season of concerts. This 
is Mr. Koussevitzky’s 2lst consecu- 
tive year as resident conductor of the 
orchestra. 

The opening program included three 
items, Beethoven’s third “Leonore” 
Overture, a first performance in Bos- 
ton of Aaron Copland’s Suite from 
the Ballet “Appalachian Spring,” and 
Beethoven’s “Eroica’’ Symphony, the 
performance of which, according to a 
program note, was “dedicated to the 
peace of the world, and to the hero- 
ism which has made it possible.” 

The orchestra was in excellent form. 
Tone quality was good and the re- 
sponse to the conductor’s beat de- 
cisive. The Overture was dramatic 
and triumphant and the “Eroica” was 
given a particularly eloquent per- 
rormance. Mr. Copland was present 
to share the applause which greeted 
the performance of his ballet suite. 

The personnel of the orchestra is 
virtually unchanged since last season 
with one exception. Anne de Guichard, 
bassoon, has now been taken on as a 
regular member of the woodwind sec- 
tion. 


Bernstein Leads 
City Symphony 


New Conductor Offers 
Copland Work at First 
Concert 


By Rosert SAsin 


HE first concert of the New York 
City Symphony under its new con- 
ductor, Leonard Bernstein, at the City 
Center on the evening of Oct. 9 was a 
deserved triumph for the brilliantly 
gifted young leader and his musicians. 
Many of the new players have just 
returned from the army, and were still 
in uniform, and their enthusiasm, to- 
gether with that of the rest of the 
orchestra, gave added zest to the eve- 
ning’s performances. Aaron Copland’s 
“Outdoor Overture’, Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony and Brahms’s Second 
made up the adroitly chosen program. 
If there were any doubts about Mr. 
Bernstein’s readiness to take over the 
City Symphony, they should be laid to 
rest permanently by his achievements 
at this first concert. He commands the 
respect and full cooperation of his 
musicians; he obviously knows every- 
thing in the scores and how he wants 
it played; and above all he is passion- 
ately sincere in his approach to the 
music, be it Brahms or Shostakovich. 
Gone are the melodramatic posings of 
some of his earlier appearances, which 
were perhaps merely the symptoms of 
a feeling of insecurity. On this occa- 
sion, there was not a superfluous ges- 
ture or a trace of false rhetoric. Inter- 
pretatively as well as technically, Mr. 
Bernstein made a deep impression on 
his listeners. 
Mr. Copland’s “Outdoor Overture” 
is definitely second or third rate Cop- 
land, but it is still a vigorous, well 
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Artur Rodzinski 
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Copland Work 


Philharmonic- Symphony 
Led by Artur Rodzinski 
in Initial Concert 


By Rona.p F. Eyer 


For the first time in recent memory, 
a new work by an American composer 
was the focal point, the chef-d’oeuvre, 
the piece de résistance—call it what 
you will—of a symphonic concert in 
Manhattan. This phenomenon emerged 
in the shape of Aaron Copland’s Or- 
chestral Suite from the ballet, “Ap- 
palachian Spring’, and the occasion 
was the opening performance of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
104th season the evening of Oct. 4 in 
Carnegie Hall. 

A capacity audience was on hand 
for the inaugural concert, and it all 
but shouted its enthusiasm for the new 
composition and for the composer 
when that ingenious gentleman was 
led to the platform by the orchestra’s 
conductor, Artur Rodzinski. 

As the reader probably knows, the 
suite was constructed from music 
Copland provided for Martha Gra- 
ham’s ballet of the same name com- 
missioned by the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation and first per- 
formed at the Coolidge Festival at the 
Library of Congress in Washington a 
year ago. The work is not really a 
ballet, by the way, since Miss Graham 
uses almost no classic ballet chore- 
ography. But it is a dance involving 
solos, duos, ensembles and so forth, 
and thus loosely may be called a bal- 
let, one supposes, for want of a neater 
term. Last May, Copland’s score 
captured the Pulitzer Prize and later 
got the palm of the New York Music 
Critic’s Circle as the outstanding the- 
atrical composition of the season. 

In making the suite, which falls 
into eight short, uninterrupted sec- 
tions, Copland retained the musical 
and dramatic highlights of the ballet, 
deleting sections of pure dance utility, 
and raised the instrumentation from 
chamber orchestra to symphony or- 
chestra proportions. The result is a 
compact. well integrated set of dance 
pieces. More, it is an authentic master- 
piece of concert ballet composition 
which takes its place without embar- 
rassment or quibble beside the best of 
Tchaikovsky and Stravinsky. 

The great thing about the music is 





Serge Koussevitzky 


TAKE UP BATON FOR SEASON 
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Aaron 


Copland 





that it is honest. There is no pose, 
no sophistry, no effort to be like some- 
thing or somebody else. It is not de- 
rivative, unless Copland out of Cop- 
land comes under that heading. It 
is lean, rawboned, rangy stuff. At 
the same time it is by turns tender, 
passionate, bumptious, mystical and 
prophetic. It is as graphic, at times, 
as a newsreel. It has the brittle, dry- 
wood feel of Eastern rural America 
swept by bracing mountain air. It is, 
in fact, Appalachian. 

Technically, everything comes off as 
scheduled. The melodic ideas are san- 
guine and they stick in the memory; 
the harmony is distinctive, but natural ; 
the moods (and modes) and the transi- 
tions from one to another reallv cre- 
ate the impressions they were intended 
to create. How much more shall we 
ask of a musical composition? 

I don’t know what the composer 
thought of Mr. Rodzinski’s reading of 
his music. To this listener it sounded 
like the most sensitive and compre- 
hending interpretation of American 
music the conductor ever has achieved 
in this neighborhood. He seemed to 
feel it deenly and to know exactly how 
to deliver it. 

The remainder of the evening need 
not detain us. There was a _ long- 
winded and boring rendition of Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica”: a re-transcription 
by Harold Byrns of a ridiculous piano 
transcription hy Rebner of the chorale, 
“Awake Us. Lord”. from Bach’s Can- 
tata No. 22, and a rich. scintillant 
performance of  Ravel’s — second 
“Daphnis and Chloé” suite which suf- 
fered by its position as tail-piece to 
an unusually long program. 

Thank you for “Appalachian 
Spring” Mr. Rodzinski—and congrat- 
ulations ! 





constructed piece, and Mr, Bernstein 
and the orchestra raised the roof with 
it. But the high point of the evening 
was Shostakovich’s First Symphony, 
one of the miracles of music. That a 
bov of 19 could conceive this work is 
a phenomenon to be compared with the 
early flowering of Mozart and Schu- 
bert. No one feels this music more 
vividly or conducts it more persuasive- 
lv than Mr. Bernstein. Nor was there 
any let-down in the Brahms Sym- 


Serre eer ne 


phony. Naturally, the young conductor 
is not as much at home in 19th cen- 
tury romanticism as in 20th century 
romantic rebellion. but his Brahms was 
soundly conceived, original and splen- 
didly alive. When he has convinced 
himself that a pianissimo is as impor- 
tant. and even more. potent, than a 
fortissimo, it will be even better. There 
were cheers and bravos at the close, 
and Mr. Copland took a bow after his 
overture. 








Eugene Ormandy 
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Opens New York Season 46th Year arte 


In Philadelphia 


Ormandy Leads Initial 
Concerts — New Players 
Listed 


By W:11AM E, SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA.—With Eugene Or- 
mandy on the podium and an enthu- 
siastic audience, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra launched its 46th season at the 
Academy of Music on Sept. 28. The 
program was repeated on Sept. 29 and 
Oct. 1. Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
and Debussy’s “La Mer” were the pro- 
gram’s principal contributions. “Canto 
di Palude” (Song of the Marshes”) by 
Renzo Rossellini was credited with its 
“first concert performances.” Previ- 
ously it had an American radio pre- 
miere in February 1940 on an NBC 
Symphony program conducted by Mo- 
linari. Impressionistic in idiom and 
appealing in content, the piece en- 
joyed a very cordial reception. Also 
new to the Orchestra’s repertoire, Stra- 
vinsky’s “Four Norwegian Moods” 
proved pleasureable. Another offering 
was Mr. Ormandy’s transcription of 
a Handel Overture in D minor. 

This season found most of the or- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Goossens Launches 
Cincinnati Season 


Conductor Begins Four- 
teenth Year with Organi- 
zation 


By Howarp W. Hess 


CINCINNATI—The 5lst season of 
the Cincinnati Symphony opened bril- 
liantly on the afternoon of Oct. 5 
when Eugene Goossens began his 14th 
year as regular conductor of the 
organization. Tumultuous applause 
greeted Mr. Goossens’s Fanfare for 
Victory. Based on the call “To the 
Colors”, this thrilling salute for full 
orchestra featured trumpeters Captain 
W. C. Houze, T/Sgt. Peter J. Wag- 
ner, T/4 Elmer Lunkenheimer and 
Cpl. Charles Kehrer. The entire audi- 
ence joined in the singing of the first 
and last stanzas of “America.” 

The audience was likewise pleased 
with Mr. Goossens’s expansion of 
Brahms’s Sextet in G into a work for 
full string orchestra in which he 
achieved unusual tonal balance. 

Respighi’s arrangement of Bach’s 
Passacaglia in C minor was the open- 
ing number presented. The first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and Dvorak’s New World Symphony 
completed a program of splendid pro- 
portions. .The audience was unusuallv 
responsive to the emotional content of 
the concert. 
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“Tannhaiuser” Opens 
Opera Series—AlIl Houses 
Sold Out Despite Cur- 
rent Inflation 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

ITH a dearth of important 

musical activities for three 
quarters of the year, Rio 

de Janeiro always looks to its opera 
season with especial interest and 
excitement. This year, with the end 
of the European War and the Jap- 
anese surrender coming a week 
after the opening on Aug. 8, the 
season, ‘considered to be the first 
official big peacetime opera season 
in the world, was particularly gala 
and colorful. Brazilian audiences 
turned out in greater number than 
ever before; every house was sold 
out, which, considering the current 
terrible inflation there and the fact 
that even the first balcony seats are 
almost as expensive as the box 
seats at the Metropolitan, was no 
small matter. The wealthy of Rio 
turned out to see and be seen and 
the corridors during intermission 


were veritable fashion shows of 
festive apparel, coiffures and 
jewels. 


The season opened with Wag 
ner’s ‘““Tannhauser”, the first Ger- 
man opera heard in Rio in several 
years. Though some newspapers 
protested the Teutonic choice as an 
opener in peacetime, the audience 
received it with unabashed ap- 
proval. Stella Roman, as a full- 
throated, handsome Elizabeth, com- 
ing closest to the Rethberg inter- 
pretation at her height, came off 
with the honors of the evening. A 
Polish baritone, Daniel Duno, came 
off second with a poetic and affect- 


ing portrayal of Wolfram. Others 
in the cast under the direction of 
Carl Alwin, were Frederic Jagel 
Tannhauser, Brenda Lewis as 
Venus, Gerhard Pechner and Sidor 
Belarsky. 

The perennial “Barber ,of Se- 
ville” came to the boards next with 
Hilde Reggiani, Bruno Landi, 
Francesco Valentino, Gerhard 
Pechner, Alessio de Paolis, Americo 
Basso and Rosalind Nadel. 

Mr. Basso, who sang Don Ba- 
silio, is a young Brazilian singer 
of Italian extraction who showed 
uncommon promise. He has a full, 
rich bass voice with enormous po- 
tentialities which, if well guided 
and ‘developed, might add up to 
something important later on. Be 


as 


Alan Fisher 


Jennie Tourel Sings Her 23Ist Per- 
formance of “Mignon”. The Wil- 
helm Meister Is Charles Kullmann 
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Kleiber and Municipal Theatre Orchestra 
Play Series of Seven Concerts 


Beethoven Cycle, Wagner 
Festival and Native 
Works Are Given 


By Lisa M. Peppercorn 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


r | ANHE outstanding event of the 
concert season of 1945 was a 
series of seven symphony con- 

certs conducted by Erich Kleiber 

with the reinforced orchestra of the 

Municipal Theater given on Friday 

evenings and repeated on Sunday 

afternoons. Mr. Kleiber, one-time 
music director of the Berlin State 

Opera, is to our knowledge the only 

European conductor who, in recent 

years, has travelled both the East 

and West Coasts of South America 
where he conducted regularly seven 
different orchestras and contributed 
much to the musical education of 

Latin Americans. Last year when 

Mr. Kleiber visited Rio de Janeiro 

for the first time, he already had an 

enthusiastic audience. 
This year Mr. Kleiber conducted 

a cycle of the nine symphonies by 

Beethoven, an evening of works of 

Brazilian composers and a Wagner 

festival. Listeners would have pre- 

ferred a more diverse program, es- 
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pecially with some modern music 
like last year, although the Beet- 
hoven symphonies showed Mr. Klei- 
ber as a brilliant conductor. His 
classical interpretation of Beethoven 
was very different from the more 
romantic way the symphonies are 
usually interpreted here, even by 
Eugen Szenkar, the regular con- 
ductor of the Brazilian Symphony, 
who, in the last two years, had al- 
ready conducted the whole series of 
the Beethoven symphonies. The 
Kleiber concerts proved how diff- 
cult is the task to hold the discipline 
of the orchestra in a series of Beet- 
hoven concerts, though these musi- 
cians brilliantly play Tchaikovsky, 
Dvorak or even Wagner. The 
Wagner festival which terminated 
the series was by far the greatest 
success. 

At the concert dedicated to Bra- 
zilian music, Mr. Kleiber conducted 
three works of contemporary com- 
posers and one of the late “dean” of 
modern Brazilian music, Francisco 
Braga. This work, called ““Oracgao 
a Patria” (Prayer to thé Father- 
land), is written for soprano solo 
and women’s chorus and belongs to 
the type of patriotic compositions. 
However, the three living com- 


posers who were asked to offer some 





Rio Holds Gala Opera and Concert Seasons 





At an Intermission in a Rehearsal for "Forza del Destino". 


From the Lef?: 


Leonard Warren, Lother Wallerstein, Silvio Piergili and Stella Roman 


cause Silvio Piergili, general di 
rector of the» Theatro Municipal 
found himself short of a basso just 
when the season was to begin, Mr. 
Basso learned in the short space ot 
a few weeks not only the role of 
Don Basilio but that of the Gypsy 
in “Mignon” and Oroveso in 
“Norma”, all of which he man- 
aged very well indeed. It was his 
first appearance on any stage. 

“La Bohéme”, which followed, 
with Norina Greco and Charles 
Kullman in the leads might best 
not be mentioned. It turned out 
through no fault of the major art- 
ists, to be the disgrace of the sea- 
son. For some reason, a young 


Erich 
Kleiber 





typical compositions of their own 
were not very happy in their choice. 
Villa-Lobos, whose orchestral works 
are less known in Brazil than in the 
States, had chosen one of his early, 
though less characteristic composi- 
tions, namely, the Third Symphony. 
This work, now dated by the com- 
poser as being written in 1923, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, com- 
posed and first performed in 1919, is 
called “A Guerra” (The War) and 
occasionally shows Russian influ- 
ences. The themes are melodious 
but sometimes a little vulgar, Os- 
car Lorenzo Fernandez offeted a 
violin ‘concerto for first. perform- 
ance. It is not a very profound 
composition, belonging to the wfore 
popular type, with a brillianf»-vir- 
tttosic part for the soloist which was 
admirably performed by the,Bra- 
zilian violinist, Oscar Borgeérth. 
The third work was “Babaloxa” by 
Francisco Mignone, which is well 
(Continued on page 13) 


\merican singer who passed off as 
a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was presented in the role of 
Musetta to the unfortunate vocal 
disapproval of the public. It was 
not only an affront to the several 
fine Brazilian singers who were 
not represented in the season but 
to the professional standing of the 
important Metropolitan artists who 
were there. The Rio audience lost 
no time in showing what it thought. 

Fortunately, for the whole sea- 
son, ‘‘La Forza del Destino”, which 
was given next, turned out to be a 
smash hit. It was one of the most 
successful productions ever heard 
in Rio and according to all con- 
noisseurs more than equalled the 
best heard in Rio even in the days 
when the foremost celebrities from 
Italy sang there. 

With Stella Roman, Leonard 
Warren, Kurt Baum, Gerhard 
Pechner and Roberto de Silva in 
the cast it had the audience in a 
pitch of continuous applause from 
the beginning to the end. All ar- 
tists came off with ovations and 
the applause given to Miss Roman 
for her glorious “Pace, pace mio 
Dio” at the end lasted for minutes 
on end. It was an accumulated ex- 
pression of mass gratitude. George 
Sebastian conducted. 


“Mignon,” with Jennie Tourel 
as the protagonist in the role which 
she has made famous both here and 
in Paris, was the next hit of the 
season. “Connais-tu le pays”, which 
is only a moderate applause rouser, 
received an ovation in the capable 
hands of Miss Tourel. Her third 
act Garden Scene where she took 
a high C with effortless beauty and 
volume stopped the orchestra for 
one of the really big ovations ac- 
corded a singer this season. Kull- 
man, who sang Wilhelm Meister, 
came off with an excellent interpre- 
tation of the role. His singing of 
“Adieu, Mignon, courage,” in the 
second act was one of the most ef- 
fective and beautiful ever heard. 
Others in the cast under the direc- 
tion of Eduardo Guarnieri, were 
Mr. Duno, Maria Louise de Costa, 
Mr. de Paolis, whose first-rate act- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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—New Libretto Prepared—Polyna Stoska and Morton 
Bowe Appear in Leading Roles—Performance Conducted 


by Laszlo Halasz 


The New York City Opera Com- 
pany opened its Fall season at the City 
Center on Sept. 27 with a stirring per- 
iormance of Puccini's “Tosca”. Laszlo 
Halasz conducted, and the principal 
singers were Dorothy Sarnott in the 
title role, Eugene Conley as Cavara- 
dossi and George Doubrovsky as Scar- 
pia. More than any otner ot Puccini's 
works, tnis melodramatic pastiche calls 
for etfective acting, ana 1ortunately 
the City Opera Company has singing 
actors instead of singers who try to 
act. 

Miss Sarnoff’s Tosca was an admir- 
abie characterization. Such details as 
the gleam ot triumph and contempt 
that came into her face when she de- 
cided to stab Scarpia revealed the psy- 
chological fimish of her performance. 
Vocally she found the role taxing, but 
she sang it well, even when her voice 
had begun to tire. She is a skillful 
singer as well as actress. Mr. Conley 
is one of the few young tenors here- 
abouts who does not find it necessary 
to scream his head off to sing effec- 
tively. His ringing, unforced tones are 
always a pleasure to listen to. Dra- 
matically there is much room for im- 
provement in his work, but he moves 
forward each season. Mr. Doubrov- 
sky’s Scarpia was convincingly ma- 
levolent, and his sonorous voice was 
telling throughout the evening. 

Others in the cast were Grant Gar- 
nell as Angelotti; Hubert Norville as 
Spoletta ; George Lipton as the Sacris- 
tan; and in lesser roles Arthur New- 
man, Allen Winston and Elsa Rozner. 
Leopold Sachse was the stage director. 
The orchestra has improved noticeably 
this year. A constant storm of ap- 
plause all evening was gratifying to 
the artists but fatal to the dramatic 
continuity of the performance. ie 


“Cavalleria Rusticana" and 


“Pagliacci”, Sept. 28 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagl- 
iacci” received their first hearing of 
the season on Sept. 28. The chief fea- 
ture of the performance was the debut 
with the company of the Negro bari- 
tone, Todd Duncan, who undertook 
the part of Tonio in the Leoncavallo 
work. He delivered the Prologue in 
musicianly style and sang the rest of 
the part very creditably. Perhaps it 
was because the venture was his first 
attempt at conventional grand 6pera, 
Mr. Todd was somewhat self-con- 
scious and unduly careful. It was, 
however, a very efficient beginning. 
It should be noted that Mr. Todd 
appeared to sing the Prologue at- 
tired in a dressing gown, as one mak- 
ing up for a part in a theatrical per- 
formance. 

In “Pagliacci” other participants 
were John Dudley, who made a likable 
Canio, though he was not, perhaps, in 
his best voice; Helen George, whose 
Nedda was agreeably sung, and Gor- 
don Dilworth, who did a commend- 
able Silvio. The feature of “Caval- 
leria” was the excellently sung and 
intelligently acted Santuzza, of Doris 
Doree. Giulio Gari presented a capi- 
tal Turiddu and Grant Garnell was 
a competent Alfio. Louise Bernhardt 
and Mary Kreste were effective as 
Lola and Mamma Lucia. Laszlo Ha- 
lasz conducted both operas. N. 


“La Bohéme," Sept. 29 


Puccini’s “La Bohéme” was given 
an agreeable performance for the first 
time this season on Sept. 29. Owing 
to illness, Irma Gonzalez was replaced 
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“TOSCA” OPENS CITY CENTER OPERA SEASON 


“Bartered Bride” Introduced to Company’s Repertory 



















































Morton Bowe and Polyna Stoska in a Romantic Moment. 
Members of the Chorus Look On. 


as Mimi by Lucille Manners, and Dan- 
iel Duno was heard as Marcello in 
place of John De Surra. 

The performance moved smoothly 
though Miss Manner’s manner was a 
bit tentative. Her singing save for an 
occasional lapse from pitch was very 
good. Giulio Gari sang Rodolfo, was 
in excellent voice, and won an ovation 
after the narrative in Act I. Lillian 
Fawcett made her debut with the com- 
pany as Musetta and was much ap- 
plauded after the Waltz. Mr. Duno 
made an engaging Marcello. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Carlton 
Gauld as Colline, Arthur Newman as 
Schaunard, and George Lipton as Be- 
noit. Thomas Martin conducted with 
finesse and obvious understanding of 
the score. D. 


“La Traviata", Sept. 30 


Rosemarie Brancato made her first 
appearance with the company as Vio- 
letta when the Sunday afternoon per- 
formance of the Verdi work was pre- 
sented. Although Miss Brancato is 
not to be listed, as yet, among the more 
stellar expositors of the role, she 
turned out a competent performance. 
For the most part her singing was of a 
high level, her acting likewise. It is 
unfortunate that when she was not im- 
mediately involved in the action that a 
nervous mannerism—a kind of exag- 
gerated pursing of the lips — should 
have proven so distracting as to mar 
the continuity of her characterization. 

Eugene Conley sang Germont the 
younger, Gordon Dilworth, the elder. 
Other parts were taken care of by 
Susan Griska, Blanche 





Dorothy Sarnoff 


Eugene Conley 


Archambault, 





PRINCIPALS 
IN 
“BARTERED 
BRIDE" 


Nathaniel Sprinzena, Grant Garnell, 
Gil Gallagher and Arthur Newman. 
Jean Morel conducted the vastly im- 
proved orchestra. Stage direction was 
none too deftly handled by Sally Stan- 
field. Of the scenery, the less that is 
said the better. Throughout the entire 
performance the audience registered its 
delight with loud and effusive ap- 
plause. M. 


“The Bartered Bride", Oct. 3 

The belief that the City Center’s first 
production of Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” (in English) on Oct. 3 would 
be an uncommonly pleasurable experi- 
ence was short-lived. By all rules of 
the game the piece should be ideal fare 
for the public of this theatre. A new 
English version had been prepared, 
based on one made by the late Rosa 
Newmarch for London and variously 
doctored up. The recitatives subse- 
quently added by the composer were 
replaced by the original spoken dia- 
logue, which to some degree expedites 
the movement of the opera. There 
was a colorful Czech landscape by 
Richard Rychtarik (the scene in the 
tavern was played out of doors), gay 
costumes and animated, if not wholly 
Czechish dances. Everybody worked 
like a pack of beavers. Nevertheless, 
the general result was hardly more 
than a caricature of the real thing and 
suggested a high school presentation of 
some middling American musical com- 
edy rather than the folk play it is. 

The response of the large audience 
was more polite than warm. Here and 
there in the cast some good voices were 
to be heard. The best was that of 


Rosemarie Brancato Lucille Manners 





Trio of Comedians—Carlton Gauld, Enid Szantho and 


Hubert Norville. 


Polyna Stoska, who sang the music pf 
Marenka well enough but would have 
achieved better results if she had not 
delivered most of it in tones persis- 
tently unmodulated and loud. Morton 
Bowe, the young tenor who imperson- 
ated Jenik, disclosed a good voice when 
he refrained from forcing it; and Enid 
Szantho’s fine organ contributed valu- 
ably to the ensembles in which she took 
part. But in the welter of amateurish 
over-acting there was almost nothing 
in the way of characterization. Carl- 
ton Gauld, the Kecal, rampaged and 
blustered, but what he presented re- 
sembled an old school Irish comedian 
rather than the simple and lovable 
rogue which Smetana’s marriage broker 
actually is. Hubert Norville missed a 
good deal of the fun in the role of the 
stuttering Vashek by so incessantly 
overplaying it. 

Why does the “Bartered Bride’ lose 

so much of its charm and its folk flavor 
every time it is given in English? 
Why, moreover, does it invariably as- 
sume a character of tawdry burlesque 
every time someone attempts to per- 
form it in our tongue? The present 
translation is not much better or worse 
than previous ones. It is studded with 
cheap American jokes and gags. The 
librettese in which so much of the text 
is couched becomes painfully enhanced 
by the uncultivated speech of the vari- 
ous actors in passages of dialogue. The 
German translations of Sabina’s text 
unquestionably forfeit much of the 
Czech spirit of the opera, but they 
somehow avoid degrading it as all the 
English ones we hear seem to do. 
_ Laszlo Halasz conducted with plenti- 
ful exuberance, though time and again 
with tempi much too fast. If the pace 
he adopted was right then that of men 
like Gustav Mahler and Vaclav Talich 
must have been wrong. Moreover the 
orchestra at the City Center is too 
small to do justice to Smetana’s en- 
dearing score, which on this occasion 
sounded particularly thin and wan. 


Ps 


“Carmen,” Sept. 30 


The season's first performance of 
“Carmen” on the evening of Sept. 30 
had merits which raised it to a much 
higher level than the representations 
of the work offered at the Center in 


the past. It was uncommonly alive, 
exhilarating and taut, without dull 
moments or dead spots. Leopold 


(Continued on page 33) 
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The !02nd Infantry Division Chorus Swings Into a Marching Song as It 
Passes Historic St. Stephen's in Passau, Germany. At Right, Captain D. W. 
Johnston, Loader 


102nd Infantry Chorus Sings 
For Richard Strauss in Garmisch 


By Pau A. PFRETZSCHNER 


O N Aug. 30, 1945, sixty members of 
the 102nd Infantry Division’s male 
chorus entertained Richard Strauss at 
an impromptu concert on the grounds 
of the noted composer’s home at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen. The event was 
the outcome of a long and interesting 
chain of events. Strauss, living in re- 
tirement at his Bavarian cottage, re- 
ceived his American visitors with ex- 
treme cordiality and warmth, ap- 
plauded effusively after listening to a 
number of choruses and recalled some 
of his American experiences and 
acquaintances. Previously, he had ac- 
companied Captain Donald W. John- 
ston, leader of the choir, in one of his 
songs and complimented the soldier on 
the beauty of his voice. 

The chorus in question was organ- 
ized shortly after VE Day. In the 
town of Gardelegen men of the 102nd 
Infantry Division attended a concert 
presented by the entertainment group 
of the First White Russian Army. So 
impressed was the commanding officer 
of the division, Major General Frank 
A. Keating, by the singing of the Rus- 
sians that he determined to have a 
chorus under his own command. Thus 
was born the 102nd Male Chorus. Au- 
ditions were held and out of 400 vol- 
unteers 60 were chosen to form the 
choir. The men were placed on de- 
tached service and reported to Division 
Headquarters at Gotha. To direct this 
ensemble General Keating selected 
Captain Johnston, an artillery officer 
who had won the Bronze Star, but 
who previously had taken part in a 
number of operas when he studied mu- 
sic at Oklahoma University. He had 
been heard, furthermore, with the 
Oscar Seagle Singers in New York, 
had concertized in the Middle West 
and for two years taught at Ashland 
College, Ashland, O. 

Members of the newly organized army 
chorus were veterans of many bloody 
battles and most of them had gained 
decorations for bravery. Among them 
were men with excellent musical back- 
grounds. T/Sgt. Byron W. Riggan, 
for instance, had once been a soloist 
with the Vienna Boys Chuir; T/Sgt. 
Nicolas Sciarro had been heard with 
the Amalgamated Chorus in Philadel- 
phia; Sgt. Peter Grolsko had ap- 
peared in Russian opera in New York: 
others had sung with Lithuanian 
Choirs in New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts and nearly everyone had at some 
time or other been a member of some 
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glee club or civic chorus before the 
war. 

The chorus held daily rehearsals 
and, when handicapped by the lack of 
printed music, copied their notes from 
a master score and often had to rule 
their own music paper. They grad- 
ually developed a good working reper- 
toire, that included old choral favorites 
like “Go Down Moses”, “Time on My 
Hands” and Henschel’s “Morning 
Hymn”. Early in July the chorus 
moved to Passau, site of a famous 
cathedral. The singers were billeted 
on a luxurious Danube steamer and 
practised each day to the delight of 
large crowds who gathered on the 
river banks to enjoy the singing. 
Presently the choir began to give con- 
certs for their own Division’s troops 
as well as for nearby units. The Gen- 
eral was so pleased with the work of 
his chorus that he encouraged the 


Music Editor 


By Francis D. PERKINS 


Francis D. Perkins, who has resumed his 
position as Music Editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, was Technical Sergeant 
during the two and one-half years of his 
service with the Armed Forces. He returned 
Epiror. 


to civilian life last July 21. 
USIC is a well recognized medi- 

um of psychological warfare, 

but the use of symphony concerts as 
a musical arm can be regarded as 
something of a novelty. Still, the long- 
est musical program broadcast from 
the Allied-operated Radio Luxem- 
bourg was the symphony. concert, 
which went out on the European air 
every night, first at 10:30 and later 
at 10 o'clock. It was launched in mid- 
October, 1944, soon after the libera- 
tion of the Grand Duchy, with a 
length first of half an hour, then of 
forty-five minutes and finally of one 
hour. A temporarily uniformed music 
editor, taking charge early in De- 
cember, realized that the American 
Army can use many unexpected things, 
including experience as a music critic. 
Radio Luxembourg was an _ in- 
teresting organization. It was run by 
the Psychological Warfare Depart- 
ment of the American and British 
Armies, the Office of War Informa- 
tion and the British Ministry of In- 
formation. American and British sol- 
diers and civilians, with the Ameri- 
cans in the majority, formed its writ- 








Musie Carries On 


The Chorus Sings for Richard Strauss at His Home in Bavaria 


singers to undertake a tour by steamer 
down the Danube. 

Late in August the choristers sang 
in the Munich area to sing for the 
men of the Third Army Headquarters. 
They were received with great ac- 
claim. Most popular among their of- 
ferings were Hugo Kaun’s “Thus 
Ends the Night” and Schubert’s “Eve- 
ning Song”. Several recordings for 
broadcast were made. One broadcast 
was made from the notorious Hitler 
Munich Beer Hall, now a Red Cross 
canteen. On the following day the 
singers undertook an excursion to 
Tegernsee. Sgt. Riggan, who had been 
musically schooled in Vienna, made 
the acquaintance of a Herr von 
Schoéne, once ambassador to the court 
of Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland. The 
former diplomat displayed a keen in- 
terest in the organization and pre- 
sented it with a letter of introduction 
to Richard Strauss at nearby Garm- 
isch-Partenkirchen. 

The octogenarian composer was 
found at his pleasant Bavarian lodge, 
where he was living with his wife, his 
son and his daughter-in-law. He was 
gray-haired and distinguished and did 
not look more than 60. He received 
the chorus graciously and chatted with 


Reviews Radio 


ing and producing staff, with a tech- 
nical personnel mainly of Luxemburg- 
ers. Most of the music programs, 
and a large part of the others, were 
prepared and produced by American 
enlisted men, members of the Fourth 
Mobile Radio Broadcasting Company. 
Wendell Adams, now back with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System as a 
director, was program manager, with 
John Peyser, nephew of the American 
critic, Herbert F. Peyser, as opera- 
tions manager. Etienne Amyot, a 
noted English pianist, was the direc- 
tor of music. The station’s military 
commander was Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel A. Rosenbaum, a director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and a 
former president of the Philadelphia 
Summer Concerts. 
Programs Varied 

The time allotted to music on its 
own account was generous. Besides 
the evening symphony program, there 
was a popular symphonic half hour 
each afternoon. Several fifteen-minute 
programs offered lighter music of 
many kinds, including jazz of various 
temperatures. For most of these, 
records were used, but a small Lux- 


. emburg string ensemble played daily, 


and there were occasional recitals. 
On Saturday nights, the symphonic 
hour was devoted to chamber music. 
Sometimes it was a “live” show, pre- 
senting a piano quintet and a sonata 
for violin and piano. The ensemble 
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Richard Strauss as He Looks Today at 8! 


Captain Johnston. Hearing that the 
leader had been a singer in America 
he insisted on hearing him and it was 
at this stage that the captain sang 
Strauss’s “Allerseelen”, accompanied 
(Continued on page 32) 


Luxembourg 


consisted of Mr. Amyot, an admirable 
interpreter of chamber music; Mr. 
Adams as second violinist, and three 
Luxemburgers — Charles Kaufhold, 
first violin; Nick Carmes, viola, and 
Camille Beicht, cello. One program 
brought the premiere of the first 
movement of quintet by Mr. Adams. 
On these “live” evenings, Col. Rosen- 
baum wrote the notes and announced 
the program. After Mr. Amyot’s de- 
parture in April a well known concert 
pianist, Lieutenant Edward Kilenyi, 
came to Radio Luxembourg for sev- 
eral weeks. He played in the Satur- 
day night programs, and also gave a 
half-hour recital on Wednesdays. 
Except for the “live” evenings, writ- 
ine the program notes was a part of 
my assignment. These were announced 
in French and German until late in 
April, when they appeared in a dif- 
ferent language each day of the week. 
The translations were undertaken 
either by a linguist of the Fourth Mo- 
bile Radio Broadcasting Company, or 
by one of the various national delega- 
tions in the station’s Foreign Workers 
department. One difficulty in writing 
the notes was a shortage of musical 
reference books—so that, unable to 
hurry back to The Herald Tribune’s 
music department and look up this or 
that detail, I might have to write 
around the question or take a chance 
with memory. With no sponsors to be 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ORCHESTRAS 





Meth Symphonette 

The first concert performance of 
Jerome Moross’s ballet, “Frankie and 
Johnnie”, was presented by the Meth 
Symphonette, directed by Max Meth, 
in Town Hall on Sept. 30. The music 
was vigorous and imaginative, using 
early jazz forms, the stomp, blues, rag, 
fox trot and one step. At various times 
in the course of the suite, women’s 
voices, in this case, those of Patricia 
Connor, Harriet Greene and Mildred 
Young, sang parts of the classic old 
ballad which furnish the subject mat- 
ter for the ballet. 

As is so often the case when ballet 
music is divorced from choreographic 
representation, some of the work’s ef- 
fectiveness was lost, but it remained 
by far the most interesting fare of the 
evening. 

Other moderns represented on the 
program were Virgil Thompson by 
“The Plow That Broke the Plains”, 
and Morton Gould whose “American 
Salute” and the Guaracha from the 
Latin-American Symphonette No. 4 
were played. 

Opening the program were the Over- 
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RECITALS 





Nina Quartin, Soprano 


A considerable audience filled the 
Town Hall on the evening of Sept. 26 
for the recital given by Nina Quartin, 
a soprano of Russian origin long resi- 
dent in this city. Mme. Quartin’s 
program showed her to be more am- 
bitious than discreet. Her voice is a 
pleasing organ of lyric character, 
though limited in its technical and 
expressive capacities. So long as she 
confined her efforts to French songs 
like Fauré’s “Nell”, Debussy’s “Green” 
and Poulenc’s engaging “Air Roman- 
tique” and “Air Vif”, as well as some 
modern lyrics by Nordoff, Inch, Re- 
vueltas and Mignone her singing was 
engaging and sympathetic. But she 
was less in her element in airs by 
Bach and his son, Johann Christian, 
and though the sincerity of her ap- 
proach to lyrics like Brahms’s “Mai- 
nacht”, “Das Madchen” and “Bot- 
schaft” enabled her to establish some- 
thing of their lyric moods, her inter- 
pretations were emotionally superficial. 
Mme. Quartin, moreover, was. very 
poorly advised to attempt Constanze’s 
aria, “Ach ich liebte”, from Mozart’s 
“Entfiihrung”, to whose high tessitura 
and florid exactions her technique is 
scarcely equal. 

She was tastefully accompanied by 
Menahem Bensussan. P. 


St. Mary Magdalene Choir 


The St. Mary Magdalene Choir of 
Toronto, of which Healey Willan is 
director, gave two recitals in Town 
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CONCERTS & New York 





PHILHARMONIC 
SYMPHONY MEN 


A Solo Quartet Is 
Formed (Left to 
Right) by Leonard 
Rose, Cello, John 
Corigliano, Concert- 
master, William Lin- 
cer, Viola, and Imre 
Pogany, Violin, with 
Michael Rosenker, 
Assistant Concert- 
master, Making a 
Fifth 


ture to Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
itigaro” and Bach’s Third Branden- 
burg Concerto. Mr. Meth and the 
orchestra sailed recklessly through the 
former with unnecessary haste, making 
it sound rather cheap—entirely too 
much like curtain music to a current 
Broadway show. The Bach work as 
well was played with little distinction 
or finenesse. 

Although Rose Canario, soprano, the 
soloist of the evening, tackled Weber’s 
forbidding aria from “Oberon”, “Ocean, 
thou mighty monster,” with commend- 
able spirit, it almost proved too much 
for her present vocal equipment. Her 
tones were forced into harshness, and, 
in many places, completely covered by 
the orchestra. 

At all times the audience was en- 
thusiastic about the music and ap- 
plauded generously. M. 


National Orchestral Association 
Opens Season Under Barzin 

National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Frank Sher- 
idan, pianist, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Oct. 1, evening: 


“Russlan and Ludmilla” Overture, 
Glinka 
Hall on Sept. 24 and 25. Both pro- 
grams were devoted to liturgical 


music and they included many inter- 
esting works by Mr. Willan, as well 
as compositions by Tallis, Gibbons, 
Byrd, Palestrina, Vittoria, Tchaiko- 
vsky, Rachmaninoff and others. The 
choir, a mixed group of fifteen voices, 
displayed admirable training and 
musical intelligence. In the nature of 
things, the effect of so many works in 
one style could not but become monot- 
onous, but this was no reflection upon 
Mr. Willan’s musicianship or the skill 
of his singers. One would like to 
hear them in a program of greater 
contrasts. W. 


Milton Kaye, Pianist 

Milton Kaye, staff pianist of the 
NBC Symphony, one time accompan- 
ist of Jascha Heifetz and familiar to 
this city in other musical capacities, 
gave his first solo recital at the Town 
Hall on Oct. 1. He offered a taxing 
program including Mozart’s C minor 
Fantasia, Bach’s B flat Partita, Rach- 
maninoff’s Variations on a Corelli 
Theme, a Second Sonatina, by Robert 
Russel Bennett, heard here for the first 
time and a Chopin group consisting of 
the “Barcarolle”, the B minor Scherzo, 
an Impromptu and two Liszt tran- 
scriptions of Chopin songs. 

Mr. Kaye had a large audience and 
earned cordial applause which, it may 
be frankly admitted, was well merited. 
He is not the most poetic or imagina- 
tive of artists but a technician of high 
order and an executant of uncommon 
power, clarity and rhythmic precision. 
Neither a particularly sensitive tone 
colorist nor a player who feels deeply 
the sensuous quality of the music he 





Frank Sheridan 


Second Piano Concerto.....Rachmaninoft 
Rigg!" (Mr. Sheridan) 
Fifth Symphony............. Shostakovich 


The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion opened its season with a bang, 
both literally and figuratively, at this 
stimulating concert of Russian music. 
Both Mr. Barzin and his players were 
obviously champing at the bit, and Mr. 
Sheridan’s performance of the Rach- 
maninoff concerto also stepped up the 
excitement of the evening. 

It was heartening to hear these 
young players in Shostakovich’s mag- 
nificent Fifth Symphony, to which they 
gave every ounce of energy and emo- 
tion that was in them. Mr. Barzin 
should be congratulated for choosing 
music of our time for his initial con- 
cert, instead of burning the usual in- 
cense at the shrine of Beethoven and 
Brahms. Roughnesses there were, es- 
pecially in the brass and woodwind 
sections, but time and further concerts 
will iron them out. Sneering at Sho- 
stakovich is a favorite pastime among 
the frigid fashionables of music these 
days, but he who cannot see the tre- 
mendous power and humanity of this 
symphony is to be pitied rather than 
resented. 

Mr. Sheridan played the Rachmani- 
noff with admirable ease and care for 
detail. Its passages of turgid orches- 
tration held no terrors for him, nor 
was he unsteady for a moment in its 
treacherous shifts of tempo. The bril- 
liance of his playing would have had a 
greater edge, if he had put more aban- 
don into his performance. Mr. Barzin 
and the orchestra gave him a rousing, 
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Nina Quartin 


Milton Kaye 


performs, he is unfailingly vital if oc- 
casionally rather hard. His Bach was 
articulated with exceptional cleanness 
and he showed himself suited by tem- 
perament and technique to Rachma- 
ninoff’s long-winded Corelli Varia- 
tions. It: was regrettable that he 
wasted his efforts on the Bennett Sona- 
tina, which sounds like a shapeless and 
empty improvisation. 


Doris Trotman, Soprano 


Doris Trotman, Negro soprano, 
gave a recital of songs and arias at 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Sept. 23. Her program comprised 
four short extracts from Bach’s “Peas- 
ant Cantata”, the “Dove sono”, from 
Mozart’s “Figaro”, Schubert’s “Am 
See”, “Die Manner sind méchant”, 
“Klaglied” and “Erstarrung”, a group 
ein French by Prokofieff, Ravel, Mom- 
pou and Debussy, three songs by Peter 
Warlock and a couple of Spirituals. 
David Stimer accompanied. 

Miss Trotman has a lyric voice of 
smooth and beautiful quality, which is 
heard at its best in music of fluent char- 








it occasionally sketchy, accompaniment. 


He was recalled many times. Alto- 
gether this was a successful evening. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pays First Visit of Season 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Oct. 
2, evening : 

Overture in D minor...Handel-Ormandy 
Symphony No. 7.. Beethoven 
“Four Norwegian Moods’’....Stravinsky 
Palude”’ -»...+-Rossellini 
cxdenie’d .... Debussy 


“Canto di 
‘La Mer” 


The exciting virtuosity of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra reached its peak in 
Debussy’s “La Mer”, which brought 
this first concert of the season to a 
stirring close. The amazing tonal 
colors and nuances of Debussy’s mir- 
aculous score were faithfully rendered, 
if something of its emotional subtlety 
was lacking. What is most striking in 
“La Mer” is the spiritual richness of 
the music. A supreme master of form, 
texture and of evocative tonal effects, 
Debussy was far too great an artist to 
be imprisoned by them. In his unique 
way, he created an absolute music, and 
paradoxically enough, this poem of the 
sea is far less subjective and earth- 
bound than many a symphony. 

The delicious trifles of Mr. Stravin- 
sky were beautifully played. If these 
concoctions are “sterile”, as the de- 
tractors of the composer’s later music 
assert, then let us have more of them, 
by all means. For Mr. Stravinsky’s 
musical sterility is far more interesting 
than the fertility of many of his col- 
leagues. It is a great relief to hear 
music which makes no pretense to 
heaven-storming, but which entertains 
us as a witty, urbane conversationalist 
would. Rossellini’s sentimental little 
“Song of the Marshes” was annihilated 
by its position next to the Debussy 
masterpiece. Neither Mr. Ormandy 
nor the orchestra seemed to be in the 
mood for Beethoven, and the Seventh 
never really came alive. Nor was the 
overstuffed arrangement of Handel’s 
overture something to cherish in the 
memory. But with the second half of 
the program matters improved vastly. 

S. 


Te 


acter and tranquil mood. In songs of 
more dramatic and emotional exaction 
her tones are improperly supported 
and suffer from strain. Her range of 
tone color proved very limited, more- 
over, and lent her singing a decided 
monotony through much of the pro- 
gram. Nor is clarity of diction one of 
the soprano’s strong points. Pp, 


Jaroff Don Cossack Chorus 


The Metropolitan Opera opened its 
doors for the first time of the season 
on Oct. 5 for a concert by the original 
Don Cossack Chorus conducted by 
Serge Jaroff. Following the usual for- 
mula the chorus sang liturgical music 
centuries old, military songs, peasant 
ditties and arrangements of Tchaikoy- 
sky melodies. They also imitated bells 
on Christmas, accordions, trumpets, 
drums and stringed instruments to the 
great enjoyment of the audience which 
applauded enthusiastically. 

Undeniably Mr. Jarotf and his men 
are exceedingly fine showmen. How- 
ever, one would wish that they would 
be less feverish about certain of their 
interpretations, and produce a some- 
what smoother tone. At this concert 
it was rather rough, even conceding 
the “Russian” style. M. 


Anne Skrobisch, Soprano 


Anne Skrobisch, soprano, made her 
New York debut in the Times Hall on 
the afternoon of Sept. 30. Her pro- 
gram included a group of familiar songs 
by Schubert, a group in French, a mis- 
cellaneous German group and a closing 
one in English. 

Miss Skrobisch is a _ personable 
young woman with a sense of inter- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Your recent delvings into Must- 
cAL AMERICA’S ancestor, 
AND DRAMA, encouraged me to run 
through some of its ancient pages 
myself. I can vouch for their abun- 
dance of amusing material, much of 
which you were unable to reproduce 
for want of space. One little item, 
however, pleased me so that I think 
it a pity to pass it over and so take 
the liberty of reproducing it myself. 
It’s a scandal note and as such it 
could not leave me totally indiffer- 
ent. In 1882, it appears, “the Paris 
Conservatoire burst out with a pub- 
lic scandal”. Believe it or not, one 
of the professors was “charged with 
committing gross acts of immoral- 
ity’! The writer in Music AND 
DraMaA frankly confessed he was 
not quite sure what this meant, since 
“what the French definition of 
gross immorality may be is hard to 
say”. But if he was vague as to de- 
tails he said he was positive that the 
famous institution had for years 
been celebrated for its “general im- 
morality” and he went on to tell 
how the Paris correspondent of 
Music AND DRAMa had “repeatedly 
called attention to the disgraceful 
state of this vaunted school of art 
and its low moral tone! It is not a 
place for an American girl to go”, 
he concluded virtuously; “she can 
get a better education right here in 
New York”. 

Hear, hear, say I! 


* *” * 


Cellist Joseph Schuster passed 
along a choice anecdote to me the 
other day—and a true one at that. 
It seems that during a concert tour 
last season he was sitting in a God- 
forsaken railway station in a small 
Idaho town about three o’clock in 
the morning waiting for a train 
that was six hours late. The train 
finally arrived and midst the many 
confused sounds he heard some real 
down-to-earth swearing in his be- 
loved native Russian language. In- 
vestigating the source of this spe- 
cial treat, he discovered Pierre 
Luboshutz in a frenzy over the loss 
of some of his baggage through the 
inefficiency of a train porter who 
was the object of his colorful dia- 
tribe. Schuster, addressing Pierre 
in Russian, tried to calm him by 
explaining that his violent protesta- 
tions and wild exhortations would 
not help the situation any because, 
as Schuster said pointing to the 
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porter who stood calmly viewing 
the scene, “Look at his silly face— 
What do you expect!” To which 
the porter, suddenly coming to life 
replied, “If you think I’m so dumb, 
then you can look for your own 
baggage” and in perfect Russian! 
* * * 


Among the myriad other head- 
aches afflicting the world at the 
moment there recently appeared to 
be one arising from speculations 
whether Wilhelm Furtwaengler and 
Walter Gieseking were Nazis or 
‘“fraternized” with Nazis. I may 
add that the problem seemed at the 
moment I read about it to be trou- 
bling the American military authori- 
ties in Germany rather more than 
the ordinary run of mortals. Inci- 
dentally, the New York paper which 
first brought the matter to my atten- 
tion, announced that Furtwaengler 
was “considered by many critics 
‘second only to Arturo Toscanini’ ” 
—whatever that may mean! As for 
Gieseking, the noted pianist was 
“forbidden to play to German audi- 
ences” but did give a couple of con- 
certs for American occupational au- 
thorities ! 

Well, Furtwaengler may have, in 
a manner of speaking, been a Nazi 
and even have consorted with that 
tribe. Whether he was a Hitler fol- 
lower at heart is debatable. At any 
tate, he had no end of trouble with 
the bigwigs and, for that matter, the 
little wigs of Nazidom ever since 
the controversy he had early in the 
days of the regime with Goebbels. 
I imagine that before long Furt- 
waengler did wish he had decamped 
along with Bruno Walter, Fritz 
Busch, Otto Klemperer and scores 
of his other colleagues who left Ger- 
many at the time. The advantages 
he doubtless anticipated from the 
Hitler crowd quickly turned to Dead 
Sea fruit and his last errors were 
probably worse than his first. But 
even his efforts to defend Paul 
Hindemith, creditable as they were, 
only got him into greater difficulties. 
I wonder if the military authorities 
now running Germany are aware of 
these facts. 

As for Gieseking, you can depend 
on it that if he did play piano in 
Germany during the Nazi era he 
was compelled to pay lip service, at 
least, to the regime. To what ex- 
tent he was actually one of the num- 
ber is something I shall not attempt 
to answer. Anyhow, if the Ameri- 
can service men are being exposed 
to his piano playing they will hear 
some of first rate quality. And | 
am still incorrigible enough to be- 
lieve that good piano playing has 
never hurt the listeners’ souls. 


x * * 


Speaking of musical affairs in 
Germany I see that the Berlin opera 
season has “reopened”. An item in 
a New York newspaper declares 
that Gluck’s “Orfeo” was heard re- 
cently “in a gay and enthusiastic 
reopening of the celebrated State 
Opera”. There were 18 curtain 
calls, it appears, though after which 
act is not specified, and the “women 
in the audience had every hue and 
description of dress”. The singers 
were Annaliese Mueller, as Or- 
pheus, Tiana Lemnitz, as Eurydice, 
and Karl Schmidt conducted. I 
vaguely remember Annaliese Muel- 
ler and I recall with keen pleasure 
Tiana Lemnitz. 

But the thing which puzzles me 
is the circumstance that the State 
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I wish I had 
a dollar for every time I have read 
these bygone years that the State 
Opera was bombed to pieces, burned 
to a crisp, completely gutted out, no 


Opera opened at all. 


more than a hollow shell and so 
forth and so on. And yet today, 
barely four months after the down- 
fall of Germany the State Opera 
stages “a gay reopening”! 

Just how is it done? Or have the 
State Opera people moved to some 
other theatre and called it a “State 
Opera”? I'll thank anybody who'll 
finally settle the question for me! 

* * * 


Your magazine has a way all its 
own of making its way around in 
the world. I noticed a letter from 
Britisher G. Allen Morby of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, on the desk 
of your circulation manager the 
other day asking for a two year 
subscription. How Morby made 
first contact with the paper is 
round and about to say the least— 
Dear Sir: 

I received my introduction to 
your MusicAL AMERICA in a very 
indirect manner. I was ill on the 
island of Elba in the Autumn of 
last year, and was admitted into 
the 40th Station Hospital (Amer- 
ican) in Ajaccio, Corsica. 

There were only three British 
officers in the hospital at that time; 
all others being American. I re- 
member an Ordnance Colonel from 
Texas; two delicious nurses from 
“New Joisey”; Tommy, a splendid 
young fellow who had been shot 
down and a Doctor-Major who 
loaned me his weekly batches of 
the New York Times. 

Mac was an Ack-Ack officer with 
whom I talked about Bach and 
Oscar Levant and Tibbett—a whole 
kaleidoscope of musical topics. 

He said he had a sister in Bos- 
ton, also a music devotee, who could 
send me clippings. And when I got 
back to this country there were four 
letters from her with fascinating 
cuttings from the Christian Science 
Monitor, and the Christmas edition 
of MusicaL AMERICA. 

I could enjoy every word of your 


magazine only more in one respect 
—that is, were I not ridiculously 
envious. Tibbett, Crooks, Martini, 
Stokowski, Tokatyan, Kipnis, Pinza 
—TI have them all on records, but in 
New York you have them in the 
flesh. 
*x* * x 


A daily calls my attention to a 
dentist with a mind for niceties 
who has made an important addi- 
tion to his torture chambers in the 
shape of tight-fitting earphones that 
play dulcet recorded music to his 
harassed victims. Apparently un- 
disturbed by the fact that he may 
be courting disaster in the form of 
a Petrillo ban, the dentist calmly 
asserts that music not only soothes 
the savage breast but also reduces 
the discomfort his patients suffer 
when he grinds on their molars, 
bi-cuspids, etc. 

How far he has gone with ap- 
propriate programming I do not 
know. My own experience would 
make me suggest Strauss’s “Per- 
petual Motion” for drilling, a few 
lively polkas for the old fashioned 
“jumping” tooth-ache, and certain 
excerpts from Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” for extractions. 

Come to think of it, this device 
should work. both ways. Why 
shouldn’t a few small drills, in- 
stalled in strategic spots in concert 
halls and employed at proper inter- 
vals minimize the agony the music 
critics undergo occasionally ? 

Of course, such a setup would 
have its disadvantages too. Even if 
it did work and improved the 
nerves, feelings and dispositions of 
the critical brotherhood, in no time 
at all their barbed fangs would be 
worn down to such an extent that 
they could, at best, only gum at the 
works when a really meaty recital 
came along, cautions your 
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Philadelphia La Scala Opera 


Plays Full Week in Buffalo 


(Continued from page 3) 
brought repeated bravos from the audi- 
ence. The production was beautifully 
staged and the orchestra was superbly 
handled by Mr. Bamboschek. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” was pre- 
sented on Wednesday evening. The 
performance happened to fall on the 
same date as the world premiere in 
Naples in 1835. Hilda Reggiani sang 
the title role and received a great ova- 
tion. Her mad scene practically stopped 
the performance. Mr. Czaplicki as 
Lord Ashton made a commanding fig- 
ure and repeated his success as of the 
opening night. Mr. Martini as Edgardo 
drew enthusiastic applause for his fine 
singing. However, the evening be- 
longed to Miss Reggiani who held the 
vast audience spellbound. Gabriele 
Simeoni conducted. 

Thursday evening “Il Trovatore” 
brought forth a former Buffalonian, 
Rose Bampton, in the role of Leonora. 
Miss Bampton gave a fine portrayal 
and sang with beauty and musical un- 
derstanding. Winifred Heidt made her 
first local appearance as Azucena and 
proved a distinct surprise. Gifted with 
a rare and beautiful mezzo voice she 
literally brought down the house. 
Alexander Sved gave a dignified per- 
formance as the Count di Luna. Arthur 
Carron appeared as Manrico and Nino 
Ruisi as Ferrando. The incidental 
dances were well performed and Mr. 
Simeoni was the conductor. 

A splendid performance was pre- 
sented on Friday evening with Law- 
rence Tibbett in the title role of “Rigo- 
letto”, and Miss Reggiani, making her 
second appearance of the week, as 
Gilda. Mr. Tibbett gave a dramatic 
interpretation and used his voice skill- 
fully. Mr. Conley again displayed a 
tenor voice of beauty as the Duke. 
Thelma Altman appeared as Madda- 
lena. Her rich mezzo voice and fine 
stage deportment were instantly rec- 
ognized as well as her dramatic ability. 
Incidental dances were given by the 
ballet Mr. Bamboschek conducted su- 


Golden Gate Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 


ography for the ballet episodes which 
proved adequate if not exciting. In 
the second act Miss Stevens slipped 
and fell—but she was back on her feet 
in a flash, undamaged. 

The San Francisco Opera orchestra 
should know “Carmen” and be able to 
play it blindfolded. But it did not 
sound as if the players had ever seen 
or heard the score before. There were 
wrong notes, missing notes and mis- 
placed notes, also several battles be- 
tween singers and conductor regarding 
tempo. Miss Stevens and Mr. Jobin 
usually won. But at least the or- 
chestra was subdued to a point which 
left the singers audible at all times. 

“La Bohéme” proved as good as the 
“Carmen” had been poor. Mr. Merola 
again conducted with conimendable 
results and Puccini’s tunes were most 
poignantly projected by Licia Alba- 
nese, the Mimi, who headed a cast 
which satisfied eyes and ears. The 
Bohemians were Charles Kullman 
Mr. Harrell, Mr. Cehanovsky and 
Ezio Pinza. As Marcel, Mr. Harrell 
was as effective as he had been in- 
effective as the toreador. 

Nadine Connor made her local de- 
but as Musetta, a part which she sang 
well without seeming to be entirely 
at home in it. Salvatore Baccaloni 
played both character roles, inimitably 
of course, and Evaristo Alibertini, 


Max Lorenzi and Mary Belle Jacobs 
were adequate in minor parts. 
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Dorothy Kirsten, the Violetta of "La 


Traviata", Chats Backstage With 
Ralph Gerard, Her Alfredo 


perbly. 

“Carmen” was presented on Satur- 
day afternoon with Bruna Castagna in 
the title role, Mario Berini as Don 
Jose, Mr. Sved as Escamillo and 
Louisa Mara as the Micaela. An en- 
thusiastic house considered this per- 
formance as one of the best of the 
week. Miss Castagna gave a brilliant 
and dashing performance of the cigar- 
ette girl and the rich dramatic tenor 
voice of Mr. Berini received acclaim. 
Dorothie Kayne and the ballet were 
applauded heartily. Mr. Bamboschek 
again conducted. 

Hundreds were turned away Satur- 
day night when the last performance 
was given. “Faust” brought a return 
appearance for Miss Kirsten who again 
reached artistic and dramatic heights. 
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Following the "La Boheme” Performance, Albin O. Holder (Center) Appears 
With George Czaplicki, Grace Moore, Nino Martini and Francesco Pelosi 


Rose Bampton 
and Alexander 
Sved of the 
"'Trovatore"™ 
Cast With Mrs. 
Walter A. Knerr 


She gave a careful, restrained por- 
trayal of Marguerite. Mr. Moscona as 
Mephistopheles sang with dramatic 
art and dignity. Mr. Martini was a 
satisfactory Faust. Miss Altman made 
an appealing Siebel and Donald Dick- 
son was splendid as Valentine. The 
entire ballet under the direction of 


San Francisco Hears Two Russian Operas 


Borodin’s “Prince Igor” 
and Rubinstein’s “Demon” 
Are Performed 


SAN Francisco—A brief season of 
Russian opera sponsored by the San 
Francisco Russian Opera and Ballet 
Association brought “Prince Igor” 
and “The Demon” for two perform- 
ances each. It was the first time in 
the history of the Opera House that 
a final curtain came so late as 20 min- 
utes past midnight (as was the case 
with the first “Prince Igor”) and it 
was the first local presentation of Ru- 
binstein’s “Demon”, so far as anyone 
seemed to know. 

“Prince Igor” was colorfully pro- 
duced and brought honors to George 
Doubrovsky, who doubled as Prince 
Galitsky and Kochak, and to Elsa Ze- 
branska, whose rich, vibrant soprano 
was heard in the role of Yaroslavna. 
The best actors were Mr. Doubrovsky 
and the comic players, Vladimir Du- 
binsky and Arkady Stoyanovsky. Va- 
sily Chekhoff, Vyacheslaw Mamonoff, 
Stephan Artemoff, Myrtle Leonard, 
Elizabeth Pearson and Kathryn Arn- 
old were heard to advantage in the 
other roles. The chorus sang well, 
thanks to Ian Alexander. The ballet 
was amateurish but the orchestra al- 
most stole the show because Eugene 
Plotnikoff gave a splendid reading of 
the score. 

“The Demon” was more interesting 





to watch than “Prince Igor”. It was 
equally colorful and had more action. 
The same principals plus Nadine Ray, 
who was an excellent Tamara did well 
by the vocal scores and once again 
Mr. Plotnikoff and the orchestra gave 
an excellent account of the score. The 
settings by Alexander Edward Ander- 
son were satisfactory. With all the 
faults, it was good to hear the music 
and the performances were definitely 
a credit to the sponsoring group. 
Marjory M. FISHER 


San Francisco Quartet 
Launches Season 


SAN Francitsco—The San Francis- 
co String Quartet ushered in the new 
concert season with an exceptionally 
fine performance of Mozart’s Quartet 
in B flat (K.589) and Tchaikovsky’s 
Quartet in E flat minor, Op. 30. With 
Robert Brereton, blind pianist, as as- 
sisting artist, Fauré’s C minor Quar- 
tet also had an excellent performance, 
one which gave no indication that 
Naoum Blinder, Ference Molnar and 
Boris Blinder were wholly invisible to 
their keyboard assistant. Mr. Brere- 
ton played with a beautiful tone and 
great sensitivity. 

Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 6, Op. 82, 
had its first San Francisco perform- 
ance at Mr. Brereton’s recital and was 
a tour de force for the young and 





William Sena gave a good account of 
themselves. Mr. Bamboschek con- 
ducted. 

Stage management and scenery was 
under the artistic direction of Benja- 
min Altieri. The performances were 
under the direction of Francesco Pe- 
losi, general manager. 


highly gifted pianist. He also did 
notably well in the Brahms Ballade, 
Op. 10, No. 2, and in Liszt’s Rhap- 
sody No. 6. Less satisfactory were 
the Bach-Busoni Preludes which came 
forth much too noisily, and Chopin, 
Debussy and Rachmaninoff works 
which also failed to live up to the ex- 
pectations created by his ensemble 
work. The audience filled the Colonial 
Room of the St. Francis Hotel to ca- 
pacity and gave Mr. Brereton an ova- 
tion. M. M. F. 


San Carlo Opera Has 
Successful Baltimore Season 


BALTIMORE.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company, Fortune Gallo, manager, 
was heard recently in four perform- 
ances at the Lyric under the local 
management of Eugene Martinet. 
Giovanni Martinelli was guest star in 
“Aida” and was presented with a sil- 
ver basket by Mayor McKeldin. Other 
operas heard included “Carmen”, “La 
Traviata”, and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”. Among the 
singers in leading roles were Elda 
Ercole, Marie Powers, Coe Glade. 
Willa Stewart, Mario Palermo, Pas- 
quali Ferrara, Sydney Rayner, Har- 
old Kravitt and William Wilderman. 
William Leach, baritone, a local sing- 
er, was well received as Silvio in 
“Pagliacci”. The conductors were 
Emerson Buckley and Umberto Mug- 
nal. e: €. ee. 
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MENDELSSOHN Letrers, Edited by G 
Selden-Goth, 297 pages. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., New York, $4.50. 


It is a pleasant and profitable 
pastime these troubled days to recon- 
sider the letters of Mendelssohn. But 
without some particular incentive the 
average person is unlikely to hunt up 
and to wade through the collections 
long extant and easily available on 
library shelves. The new volume of 
selections from the composer’s abun- 
dant correspondence with his family 
and his friends recently brought out 
by Gisela Selden-Goth will undoubt- 
edly furnish such a stimulus. It is 
unlikely that Mme. Selden-Goth (of 
Hungarian birth, a composer in her 
own right and once a close friend of 





Busoni) imagined when she undertook 
to prepare this edition that its appear- 
ance would virtually coincide with 
the downfall of Germany and the end 
of the war in Europe. That this is 
the case adds to the timeliness of the 
book, though a new issue of Mendels- 
sohn’s letters really needs no justi- 
fication or excuse. 

These letters add nothing vitally 
new to our knowledge of the creator 
of the “Italian” Symphony, the “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’ music, the 
violin concerto, the “Elijah”, the 
“Songs Without Words” and all the 
rest. But they will remind the reader 
of many things which in the course of 
time he may well have forgotten. It 
is easy to say again and again that 
Mendelssohn was a gentleman and a 
scholar. But it is a good thing to re- 
member just how extremely cultured 
and genteel and at the same time how 
priceless an artist and idealist he 
really was. We have fortunately re- 
covered in large degree from that ten- 
dency which was at its height some 
thirty years ago of sneering at Men- 
delssohn because he was excessively 
polished and because he was not 
Beethoven or Bach. We can correct 
our perspective still further and a 
fresh perusal of certain of these let- 
ters should help us to do it. 

The selection has been well made, 
the translations (revised by Marion 
Saerchinger) likewise. The charm- 
ing and lovable personality of the 
writer disengages itself from every 
missive. The sum of them recreates 
and sets before us a whole epoch. 
Goethe, for instance, comes vividly to 
life in the descriptions the boy Men- 
delssohn provides us of his Olympian 
admirer and friend. The young 
traveler’s accounts of his experiences 
in Italy, together with his discerning 
comments on the music sung in the 
churches of Rome during Holy Week 
(which he communicated in detail to 
his teacher, Zelter) show an uncom- 
mon gift of critical observation. He 
has captured with the utmost sim- 
plicity the endearing effect which the 
loveliness of Switzerland exercises on 
impressionable natures and his por- 
trayals of his English friends, from 
Queen Victoria down, are almost 
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unique of their kind. 

What might Mendelssohn’s feelings 
have been could he have foreseen the 
attitude some of his countrymen 
adopted toward him almost a century 
later? For the truth is that he felt 
himself a German before anything else 
and he could write to Zelter on re- 
turning to Germany after his travels: 
“Here I became aware that I am a 
German and that I want to live in 
Germany as long as I can. . . . What 
must and will come to Germany is the 
end of our exaggerated modesty... 
which keeps us from appreciating our 
own. ...I was struck to see how 
widely-spread the feeling for music 
and art has become in Germany and 
how it continues to spread... .”’ How 
differently Wagner used to speak of 


A water color of 
Mendelssohn's living 
room painted by the 
composer about a 
year before his 
death. His wife is 
shown seated near a 
window and his child 
at play 


the artistic slant of his countrymen! 

Mme. Selden-Goth has done her 
work very capably, thought one may 
not be fully in agreement with her as 
regards the suppression of “a number 
of idiomatic expressions which have 
become faded and outworn . . . or are 
unpalatably sentimental today.” Why 
not let us have Mendelssohn exactly 
as he was, sentimentality and all? The 
reader must be grateful, on the other 
hand, for the inclusion of those numer- 
ous drawings and sketches which the 
composer made with so much genuine 
feeling and sensitiveness. 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNTERPOINT. By 
R. O. Morris. 55 pages. Oxford 
University Press. New York. $1.25. 
This admirable text, intended pri- 

marily for use in schools and colleges. 

takes the “five orders” as a basis of 
instruction, but as Mr. Morris ex- 
plains, does not attempt “to observe 
the arbitrary rules and regulations 
commonly laid down in manuals on 

‘strict’ counterpoint.” Very sensibly, 

the author points out that the study 

of counterpoint should begin with the 
school which arose in the 17th century 

and came to its culmination in J. S. 

Bach, which represents “the contra- 

puntal practice not only of Bach and 

Handel, but also of the great Viennese 

composers from Haydn to Brahms.” 

For, as Mr. Morris states, “16th 

century music, with all its beauty, is 

apt to sound remote and strange to 
the beginner when he first makes its 
acquaintance. Its rhythm and modality 
perplex him, while its harmony seems 
artificially restrained and austere until 
he has acquired the experience and 
understanding necessary for its ap- 
preciation.” Exercises are plentiful and 
excellently designed in this text, which 
should find use immediately. S. 





“FLORESTAN.” THE Lire AND Work 
OF Ropert SCHUMANN. By Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 574 pages. Hen- 
ry Holt and Company, New York, 
1945. $3.75. 


If this is not, perhaps, the life of 
Schumann for which the ages have 
been waiting, it is rather better than 





‘ 
B O O K S e Mendelssohn’s Letters and New Schumann Biography 


its author’s previous ventures in mu- 
sical biography. For one thing, Mr. 
Schauffler has not been at such des- 
perate pains to pursue every moment 
some hypothesis of his own as he was 
in “Beethoven, The Man Who Freed 
Musiq” and “The Unconscious 
Brahms”. While he still loves his 
hobby horses he no longer rides them 
to death. He tells the story of Schu- 
mann and Clara and the other figures 
who peopled the scene of their roman 
tic tragedy in sympathetic, vivid and 
unfailing lively fashion, The volume 
is thoroughly readable and agreeably 
free from dull spots. The biographer’s 
affection for Schumann and for most 
of his music lends the book a warm 
quality of enthusiasm that vitalizes its 
pages. 

Now and then Mr. Schauffler’s 
claims for his work seem a trifle ex- 
cessive. Actually, he does not pre- 
sent Clara or her scoundrelly father, 
Friedrich Wieck, in darker colors 
than have been painted for some time 
past by well-informed _ historians, 
though he appears to believe so. Clara 
was in many ways a chip of the old 
block, a good hater and, musically, a 
bigoted reactionary despite her ap- 
parent devotion to Chopin and Brahms. 
It has long been clear, moreover, that 
she did not properly value some of 
her husband’s most imperishable 
works. But this is no more the dis- 
covery of Mr. Schauffler than the fact 
that old Wieck was a thoroughgoing 
knave. 

On the other hand, he seems very 
positive about some matters which his- 
tory still leaves in dispute. He feels 
quite certain that the youthful 
Brahms was Clara’s lover while Rob- 
ert languished in the asylum at En- 
denich. He finds it “a strong proba- 
bility” that the liaison was “not a 
brilliant success” as a result of Clara’s 
“excessive maternity’ (incidentally, 
Mr. Schauffler harps endlessly upon 
Schumann’s “mother fixation” and his 
other Freudian symptoms and com- 
plexes). Possibly the invalid com- 
poser’s wife and his young protégé 
harbored more than a Platonic attach- 
ment to one another. But why make 
a mountain out of a molehill when, as 
a matter of fact, there was nothing to 
prevent Clara marrying Brahms when 
Schumann died only three years after 
making the young Hamburg compos- 
er’s acquaintance? Elsewhere, Mr. 
Schauffler has laid the disinclination 





An unfamiliar picture of Schumann at 
the age of 20 


of Brahms to marry to “pituitary in- 
sufficiency”. 

The discussions of Schumann’s mu- 
sic are, in the main, intelligent, though 
here and there marred by some of 
Mr. Schauffler’s own rather wilful and 
far-fetched deductions. The composer 
might have been frankly astonished by 
some of those “source motives” (one 
of them running back to Bach’s pre- 
decessor, Schein) which the author 
finds by the dozen. And what is one 
to say when Mr. Schauffler declares 
that the eleventh number of the “Pa- 
pillons” “bubbles over with more boy- 
ish exuberance and pure delight in life 
than is to be found in all the polo- 
naises of Chopin put together”? Or 
when he finds the delicate “Vogel als 
Prophet” chiefly “realistic imitations” ? 
It is somewhat regrettable, moreover, 
that so ardent an admirer of Schu- 
mann’s music seems to have made so 
little independent effort to find out 
whether the opera, “Genoveva”, is 
really so poor as legend pretends. Mr. 
Schauffler appears to swallow the ver- 
dict of tradition without much investi- 
gation of his own. The present re- 
viewer who has heard at least three 
performances of the work (on the 
radio, to be sure, not on the stage) 
feels much less persuaded that the 
piece is as desolating as painted. P. 
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“Carmen”, “Traviata”, 
“Entfiihrung”, “Butter- 
fly” and Other Works 
Conducted by Picco, 
Merola and Herbert 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 


T HE Opera Nacional gave the final 
performance of its third and most 
successful season at the Palace of Fine 
Arts on Sept. 15, the anniversary of 
Mexico’s political independence. 

The work presented was “Don Pas- 
quale”. An interruption of ten minutes 
occurred in the second act, to enable 
the audience to participate in the patri- 
otic celebration of the moment. Nat- 
urally, the hero of the- Donizetti per- 
formance was Salvatore Baccaloni 
without whom it has become impos- 
sible to conceive a production of this 
opera buffa. The audience gave him 
rousing ovations. Ivan Petroff sang 
the part of Dr. Malatesta capitally, 
but it cannot be claimed that Frank 
Perulli, the Ernesto, and Ruby Mer- 
cer, the Norina, rose to challenge pre- 
vious interpretations seen here of the 
roles. However, the orchestra gave an 
excellent account of itself and Guido 
Picco conducted with a fine sense of 
the Donizetti style. 

The indisputable master of the oper- 
atic season, however, was Puccini, 
represented in the repertoire by “La 
Bohéme”, “Tosca”, “Butterfly” and 
“Manon Lescaut”. Other works of- 
fered during the second half of the sea- 
son were “Carmen”, “Traviata” and 
Mozart’s “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’”’. 
To “Bohéme” fell the honor of being 
performed three times instead of the 
usual two. For the first two repre- 
sentations the opera was given by the 
following cast: Rodolfo, Mario Berini; 
Marcello, Francisco Valentino ; Schau- 
nard, Gilberto Cerda; Colline, Roberto 
Silva; Mimi, Irma Gonzalez; Musetta, 
Eugenia Rocabruna. Salvatore Bacca- 
loni doubled in the roles of Benoit and 
Alcindoro. Both Mmes. Gonzalez and 
Rocabruna are great favorites with 
the Mexican public. The two perform- 
ances were conducted by Gaetano Me- 
rola, Guido Picco having charge of 
the third. In this, however, there were 
significant changes of cast. Dorothy 
Kirsten presented a charming and con- 
vincing Mimi and Ruby Mercer im- 
personated Musetta, though in some- 
what noisy and obstreperous fashion. 
The Rodolfo was Eugene Conley, who 
sang and acted well, while Carlo 
Morelli was a flawless Marcello. He is 
one of the most popular singers with 
local audiences. Salvatore Baccaloni 
was an incomparable Colline. 

“Madame Butterfly” was excellently 





Jascha Horenstein 


sung and acted in the first perform- 
ance of the opera by Irma Gonzalez. 
There seems little doubt that this will 
be one of her crowning achievements. 
Conchita de los Santos was an efficient 
Suzuki and Carlo Morelli, as Sharp- 
less, was reliable as usual. Less con- 
vincing was the Argentine tenor, Ra- 
fael Lagares, as Pinkerton, though he 
displayed a fine voice. Other outstand- 
ing members. of the cast were Romolo 
di Spirito, as Goro, and Carlos Sam- 
arminaga, as Yamadori. Guido Picco 
conducted. At the second hearing of 
the work Ivan Petroff was Sharpless 
and Eugene Conley the Pinkerton. 


“Tosca” Presented 


“Tosca” did not fare so well this 
season. Mobley Lushanya seemed 
somewhat overweighted by the dra- 
matic requirements of the title role. 
At the repetition of the work she was 
replaced by the Costa Rican soprano, 
Ofelia Quiros, who was even less sat- 
isfactory. Amends were made by the 
fine work of the Mexican tenor, Ra- 
mon Vinay, and the notable Scarpia 
of Carlo Morelli. Another outstanding 
figure was Baccaloni as the Sacristan. 

Dorothy Kirsten was the star of 
both the “Manon Lescaut” and the 
“Traviata” performances. Music lovers 
agreed that her Violetta is one of the 
best heard here in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. She has been widely compared 
to the late Claudia Muzio. Quite as 
fine in a different way was Miss Kirs- 
ten’s Manon Lescaut, in which opera 
Messrs. Vinay and Morelli furnished 
her competent support. In the first 
hearing of Verdi's opera Armando 
Tokatyan was the Alfredo, in the sec- 
ond Eugene Conley. The elder Ger- 
mont was done by Carlo Morelli and 
later by Ivan Petroff. 

Messrs. Vinay and Morelli were 
heard as Don Jose and Escamillo, re- 
spectively, in the “Carmen” produc- 
tion in which Winifred Heidt was a 
vital gypsy and Irma Gonzalez a 
touching Micaela. The lesser roles 
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“Don Pasquale” Ends Mexico’s Fall Season 


Dorothy 
Kirsten 


Ivan Petroff 


Irma 
Gonzalez 


weak. 


were capably handled. 

Altogether delightful was the pres- 
entation of Mozart’s “Entfihrung” 
with Walter Herbert an extremely 
sensitive Mozart conductor. The diffi- 
cult part of Constanze was the young 
and uncommonly gifted Chilean singer, 
Rayen Quitral, who sang with notable 
art and intelligence. Ruby Mercer 
made a deeper impression than in some 
other operas with her performance of 









Salvatore Baccaloni 


Blondchen. Osmin was magnificently 
interpreted by Salvatore Baccaloni and 
the Belmonte benefited by the sensi- 
tive work of Romolo di Spirito, while 
Carlos Samarminaga made an amusing 
Pedrillo. As an introduction to the 
third act Mr. Herbert conducted Moz- 
art’s “Turkish Rondo”. 





Max Jacobs to Conduct 
Doctors’ Orchestra 

Max Jacobs has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Doctors’ Orchestra, an 
organization composed entirely of doc- 
tors and dentists from the metropoli- 
tan district and outlying towns within 
100 miles. The* organization resumed 
rehearsals on Sept. 20, at the Hos- 
pital for Speech Disorders. 


Festival Features Beethoven Concerti 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 

BEETHOVEN Festival, under 

the auspices of the “Daniel” As- 

sociation, was presented by the Mexico 

Philharmonic, directed by Jascha Hor- 

enstein from Sept. 21 to Oct. 5. Four 

concerts were originally scheduled in 

the series, but demand for tickets was 

so great that two of the events were 
repeated to sold out houses. 

All five of Beethoven’s piano con- 
certos were played at the various con- 
certs by Claudio Arrau who has been 
a favorite performer here since 1933. 

The opening program included the 
Third Leonore Overture, the First and 
Fourth Piano Concertos and the Fifth 
Symphony. Mr. Horenstein delivered 
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the overture without a trace of aca- 
demic treatment and, at the same time, 
without excessive exuberance. The 
Fifth Symphony under his direction 
proved to be a completely refreshing 
experience. Mr. Arrau played the First 
Concerto with unmistakable élan. In 
the Fourth, he revealed all the mag- 
nificent drama and introspection of the 
work. The deep mutual understand- 
ing between the conductor and the 
soloist, as well as their devotion to 
Beethoven, made for an ideal collabo- 
ration. 

At the second concert Mr. Arrau 
played the Second and Third Con- 
certos. Mr. Horenstein again supplied 
orchestral accompaniments and lead 
the orchestra in the Seventh Sym- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Opera Season 


(Continued from page 5) 

ing ability did not pass the Rio 
public unheeded, and Lena Mon- 
teira Barros as Frederick. 

“Norma,” which was the next 
important opera to be given, had 
not been heard in Rio in many sea- 
sons. With memories of Claudia 
Muzio and Stignani still in the 
air, the public and the critics came 
with an attitude of wanting to be 
shown. In spite of this or perhaps 
because of this, Stella Roman in the 
lead and Jennie Tourel as Adalgisa 
came off with flying colors. Their 
three different duets were ap- 
plauded to the rafters and every- 
body remarked that never in all the 
days of opera going had they seen 
a more handsome, well dressed pair 
of Druid priestesses. Pollione was 
sung by Frederic Jagel, who was in 
excellent voice and did his best 
singing of the season in this role. 
Mr. Guarnieri was the capable con- 
ductor. 

Other opera performances of the 
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Detroit Symphony 


Announces Plans 
Krueger to Conduct — Other 


Concert Organizations List 
Attractions 
Detroitr.—The Detroit Symphony 


has announced plans for its thirty-first 
season. There will be a subscription 
Thursday series of 20 concerts, plus 
twenty concerts for school-children, 
special concerts and radio broadcasts. 

Conductors for the Thursday series 
will include, besides Karl Krueger, 
Valter Poole, assistant conductor, Paul 
Hindemith, Arthur Shepherd and Jose 
Sequeira. 

Soloists named so far as Josef Gin- 
gold, Richard Odnoposoff, Joseph 
Fuchs, and Erica Morini, violinists ; 
Dorothy Maynor and Anne Brown, 
sopranos; Josef Hofmann, Louise 
Meiszner and Witold Malcuzynski, 
pianists; William Primrose, violist; 
Georges Miquelle, cellist; Otto Krue- 
ger, flutist; Dirk Van Emmerik, obo- 
ist, and Marius Fossenkemper, clar- 
inetist. 

Many other attractions are sched- 
uled for local music lovers. Masonic 
Auditorium Concerts has scheduled, 
among others, Kreisler and Spaulding, 
violinists ; Rubinstein and Templeton, 
pianists; and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. 

Pro Musica will offer Dougherty 
and Ruzicka, duo-pianists; the Guilet 
String Quartet, and Martial Singher, 
baritone. 

Detroit Music Guild announces five 
programs, featuring local musical tal- 
ent, including Henry Siegl, violin and 
viola; Katja Andy, Evelyn Gurvitch, 
Edward Bredshall and Mischa Kottler, 
pianists; Lare Wardrop and Bernard 
Rosen, woodwinds. 

The Lutheran Concert Series lists 
six concerts, leading off with Gertrude 
Gressens, mezzo-soprano on Oct. 24. 

SEYMouR KAPETANSKY 


“Rigoletto” Opens 
Toledo Museum Series 

ToLepo.—A performance of Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” on Oct. 5 ushered in the 
Winter concert series in the Peristyle 
of the Toledo Museum of Art. The 
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in Rio 


Rudolf 


Firkusny 


season was the favorite “Rigoletto” 
with Leonard.Warren, Miss Reg- 
giani and Mr. Landi; “Pagliacci” 
and “Cavalleria Rusticana” as the 
usual double header; and “Don 
Pasquale,” 

“Lo Schiavo” one of the best 
known of the many Carlos Gomes 
operas, was given on Brazilian In- 
dependence Day, Sept. 7, with 
Helena Martins Fonseca, Frederic 
Jagel, Roberto Viera and Miss de 
Costa heading the cast under the 
direction of Eleazar de Carvalho, 


Me 





Brazilian conductor, whose orches- 
tral performance of the Alborada, 
which depicts Brazilian daybreak, 
reached its vivid climax when all 


house lights were turned up. It 
was the grand climax of the eve- 
ning. 

Claudio Arrau and Rudolf Fir- 
kusny were the important piano 
recitalists this season. Mr. Arrau 
gave three concerts in May and 
June as did Mr. Firkusny in July 
and early August. In the short 
space of two seasons Mr. Firkusny 
has made himself one of the best 
liked pianists ever to be received 
in Rio. Another pianist to be heard 
this season was Yvonne Buchollerie 
who made her Rio debut. 

Jennie Tourel who, after her 
great recital successes of last sea- 
son, was awaited with impatience, 
gave her first Rio recital on Sept. 
5 and her second on Sept. 19. As 
last season, Miss Tourel’s perform- 
ance of French and Russian music 
and the songs of Brazil’s best 
known composers, Villa - Lobos, 
Mignone, Fernandez, Barrozo and 
Nepumuceno, stirred the public to 
new heights of enthusiasm. 


Brazilian Symphony Plays 


(Continued from page 5) 
orchestrated but weaker than the 
author’s other compositions. All 
concerts were sold out in advance, 
except the one dedicated to Bra- 
zilian music, where many seats re- 
mained empty. 

At one of the bi-monthly sub, 
scription concerts of the Brazilian 


Symphony, conducted by Eugen 
Szenkar, the English composer, 


Stanley Bate, played the solo part 
in his “Concertante” for piano and 
string orchestra. The _ typically 
English work of the young com- 
poser was received with sympathy. 
Another soloist from abroad was 
Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
linist, who played the Beethoven 
concerto. Mr. Spalding also gave 
a recital for the members of the 
Cultura Artistica. 

In commemoration of V-E Day 
the Brazilian Symphony gave a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth 





Cleveland Orchestra will be heard on 
Nov. 14; the Busch Little Symphony, 
Nov. 28; the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Jan. 28; Jennie Tourel, Feb. 13; the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, Feb. 27, and 
Artur Rubinstein, March 13. 

Music appreciation classes for adults 
and children will continue under tlie 
direction of A. Beverly Barksdale, 
who also has planned a number of 
free concerts. Patrons of the mu- 
seum will again hear the Boston 
Symphony in December. H. M. C 


First Quartet Performs 
In Boston 


Boston.—The Symphony Hall sea- 
son was opened on Sept. 30 with a con- 
cert by the First Piano Quartet, com- 
posed of Vladimir Padwa, Adam Gar- 
ner, Edward Edson and Frank Mittler. 
In addition to Paganini and Bach, the 
quartet’s first group included the Rondo 
from Mozart’s Haffner Serenade, Schu- 
bert’s Trout Variations and Liszt’s 
“La Campanella”. Weber, Chopin, 
Wagner and Liszt works comprised 
the second group and modern com- 
posers made up the final section. The 
artists were recalled many times by 
the enthusiastic audience. G. M.S. 





Stanley 


Bate 


Symphony which is getting rather 
popular with the Rio audience. In 
honor of July 14 Mr. Szenkar, who 
intends to visit the United States 
after the end of the Rio season, con- 
ducted a program of French music, 
consisting of the César Franck Sym- 
phony, “‘Alborada del gracioso” by 
Ravel, Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
Dukas’s “L’apprenti sorcier”. An- 
other memorial concert (July 4th) 








was given by Eleazar de Carvalho, 
the assistant conductor of the Bra- 
zilian Symphony, who directed a 
concert of American Music. The 
program included Ernest Williams's 
“America”, Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
in Blue’, Victor Herbert’s ““Ameri- 
can Fantasy” and some songs and 
Negro spirituals. However, the 
most significant concert, so far, was 
the Brazilian first performance of 
Mahler’s “Third Symphony”. Apart 
from this subscription series, the 
Brazilian Symphony continues its 
popular Sunday morning concerts 
in the “Rex” movie house, part of 
which are given to school children 
exclusively and are sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education. 





Fort Wayne Extends 
Symphony Season 


Fort WayYNE, INp.—On Oct. 2 the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic began its 
second season. Originally seven con- 
certs had been planned, but the organi- 
zation’s first season was so successful 
that this year’s series was sold out 
after the first announcement and a sec- 
ond series had to be added. There will 
be seven pairs of symphony concerts, 
four popular concerts and four chil- 
dren’s concerts. Hans Schwieger, mu- 
sical director of the Fort Wayne Phil- 
harmonic, has scheduled many con- 
temporary works, and two perform- 
ances of Verdi’s Requiem, with the 
orchestra joined by stars of the Metro- 
politan Opera and the 200 voice Phil- 
harmonic Chorus of Fort Wayne. 





Philadelphia Launches 
Pop Concert Series 


PHILADELPHIA.—A series of six con- 
certs by the Philadelphia “Pops” Or- 
chestra, five to be conducted by Max 
Leon, founder of the organization, and 
one by Martin Rich, will be given in 
Town Hall. The group consists of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians and 
programs are to feature “good music 
not usually heard at regular symphony 
concerts”. Grace Moore, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, is announced as solo- 
ist for the opening event on Oct. 17. 
Other soloists engaged are: Joseph 
Wissow, pianist; Antony Zungolo, 
violinist; Robert Merrill, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone; Brenda Lewis, so- 
prano, and two local sopranos, Althea 
Parsell and Estelle Harrop. 

W. E. S. 
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Formula Fiction 


Hobbles Musical Films 


PY HAT truth is stranger than fiction and 

I usually a good deal more interesting is 
a basic fact of our civilization which has 
been lost sight of by many workers in the 
arts and has never even been recognized by 
others—Hollywood producers being promi- 
ent among the latter. 

Type-casting, which is one of the bartes of 
the motion picture industry, has its counter- 
part in type-plotting, type-directing and 
type-thinking generally within the same in- 
dustry. There is a passion for formulas in 
Hollywood. E verything in connection with 
the making of a motion picture that can be 
reduced to a formula has been so- reduced. 
One of the formulas requires that all pro- 
ductions fall into definite type classifications 
—westerns, romances, biographicals, musi- 
cals, etc. If a given story idea does not 
naturally fit any of the formula classifica- 
tions, then there is a formula for making it 
fit the formula. 

Most movie-goers do not know how badly 
mangled purely fictional ideas often become 
before they finally reach the screen, and 
many of them do not care much, probably 
on the basis that fiction is fiction, one way 
or another. But in biographical and historical 
films the tinkering looks suspicious even to 
the most credulous and becomes a matter for 
hot indignation on the part of those who 
think that truth has some sanctity when it 
comes to chronicling people’s lives and his- 
toric incidents. 


OWHERE has the formula principle 
been applied with more vicious and 
debilitating effect than in the products movie 
people are pleased to call “musicals”. Here 
there are several variants of the main for- 
mula of which the following will be recog- 
nized as typical : 

(1) Poor, but talented and deserving, 
singer (also read pianist, composer, con- 
ductor, et al.) burns with the ambition 
to appear in Carnegie Hall; multiple adver- 
sities beset him (or her) for which the only 
remedy would be a miracle; the miracle ap- 
pears in the form of an angel, (usually ro- 
mantic and marriageable) who sets every- 
thing right and hires the hall ; Grand Finale: 
the hero, or heroine, stands in the spotlight 
as angel smiles through glistening tears in 
the wings and the sound of an orchestra of 
300 swells to the fade-out—very loud. 

(2) Young musician, again preferably 
impecunious, goes to Paris or to Vienna 
(usually Paris) to study; he or she leads 
the highly standardized bohemian life (much 
singing and dancing in the streets and on 
balconies; gay, but frugal, celebrations in 
cafes, etc.) and quickly falls in love with a 
fellow student; things go swimmingly until 
the beloved is swept suddenly to fame and 
fortune by substituting at the last minute 
at the opera for So-and-so who is down 
with a cold in the head; a coolness develops 
between the couple because the lucky one 
has grown rich and sensitive about his 
humble beginnings; this leads to a tragic 
break and each goes his own way; retribu- 
tion follows: the lucky one falls on evil days 
and takes to drink the while the other is 
achieving solid success the hard way; by 
sheer accident the latter discovers the mis- 
erable condition of the beloved, they are 
reconciled, and, for the climactic finish, they 
appear together on the great stage of the 
greatest musical theatre in the universe. 
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HE calculated artificiality and insipid- 

ity is self-evident here. Yet many of 
our finest musical artists have permitted 
themselves, perhaps innocently, to be used 
in such rubbish to the detriment of music 
and, in more than one instance, the damage 
of their own reputations. Films of this stamp, 
by the way, usually are not even good box 
office. 

Our hopes rose with the advent of a new 
series of musical biographical pictures. The 
first of these was “A Song to Remember”, 
based on the life of Chopin. At last, it 
seemed, Hollywood had hit upon a device, 
capable of almost limitless exploitation, 
which would have some meaning as music 
and history as well as entertainment. But 
no. The formula experts were on the job. 
No matter how dramatic and colorful the 
real life of Chopin was, the facts would not 
fit the formula. So the story had to be fic- 
tionized, rearranged and fluffed up. We 
shall not recount here the sins of omission 
and commission in that picture, all of which 
were appallingly obvious to those who saw 
it and knew anything about Chopin. 

The same thing happened in “Rhapsody 
in Blue” which professed to be the life of 
George Gershwin. The composer’s best 
friends scarcely recognized him on _ the 
screen. Now, we understand, there is to 
be a biographical picture of Tchaikovsky’s 
life and works. We can only pray forlornly 
that he may get through with his Welt- 
schmerz intact. In fairness to the Chopin 
and the Gershwin films, however, it must 
be said that their musical scores were beau- 
tifully handled. They did credit both to the 
composers and to the producers. 


T probably is too much to hope that 

Hollywood ever will give up formula and 
type- thinking entirely. The prevailing phil- 
osophy of the whole work-a-day world of 
art and entertainment has a similar basis. 
Our popular literature, especially light fic- 
tion, is rigidly formula; our radio programs 
are formula; our popular music is formula ; 
even our concerts of serious music follow 
absurdly formal patterns. 

The existence of this situation is an ad- 
mission of poverty and timidity of creative 
imagination which is not pleasant to contem- 
plate. 





Their Works Follow After 


HE Grim Reaper has worked overtime 

in the vineyards of music these bygone 
weeks. Not often even in days of relative 
peace does such a chronicle of deaths as has 
recently crowded the obituary columns con- 
front the gaze. Almost simultaneously a 
group of musicians, each eminent in his re- 
spective province, has quit the scene. It is 
impossible not to be deeply shaken by the 
news, even after all these years of slaughter 
and destruction. 
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and Sgt. 
Pianist, in Chatou, France, Where They Played with 
the Paul Robeson USO Camp Show. Sgt. List Joined 


Miriam Solovieff, Violinist, Eugene List, 


the Unit after His Famed Potsdam Appearance. 
With the Troupe He Played Solos as Well as 
Duets with Miss Solovieff 





The artists who have gone to their reward 
were not, save perhaps in one case, cut down 
in their prime, though at least one of them 
might still have achieved memorable things. 
That was the composer, Bela Bartok, one of 
the most provocative figures of the time. 
Not everybody will agree as to the ultimate 
value of his achievement. Much of it is con- 
troversial, to say the least, though certain of 
his creations, notably in the field of chamber 
music, if not immediately endearing are 
products of a searching intelligence and true 
spiritual fertility. And the worth of his ex- 
periments in the province of folklore has long 
been undisputed. He might still have con- 
tributed substantially to musical art. 


OHN McCORMACK, though he had to 

all intents retired from the stage, remains 
a legend virtually as potent as Caruso or 
Paderewski. Recordings have preserved his 
voice and go far to explain his phenomenal 
popularity. He gained the admiration of cul- 
tured musicians for the way he sang Handel 
and Hugo Wolf but it was his performance 
of sentimental Irish ballads which com- 
mended him to the throng. His going has 
created a perceptible displacement in the 
world of singers, populous as it is. For not 
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Mousicat Am ERICANA 


By Harry Mar.att 


ANUEL PONCE, composer of “Estrel- 
M. lita”, has written a new song, “Alle- 
luja”, especially for Ellabelle Davis, so- 
composition in Mexico 
The original manuscript 
is inscribed, “For the eminent singing artist, 
Ellabelle Davis, with the admiration of the 
wthor.” ... Composer Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man spent the Summer months at the Mac- 
Dowell colony where he scored a suite from his 
unperformed opera, “Ramala”, and wrote sev- 
eral new songs in addition to a new violin piece 
to be dedicated to Joseph Szigeti. ' 
Walter Hendl, pianist, conductor and com- 
poser of the music for Broadway's “Dark of the 
Moon”, opens six sessions in Americana, “This 
Is Our Music”, in Town Hall on Oct. 19. Bal- 
lads, blues, sea chanties, and jazz, as well as 
serious music will comprise his Friday afternoon 
series... . “The Toothache”, “The Scamp” and 
“Mineral, Vegetable and Animal” are among 
the colorful ballet titles to be presented by Iva 
Kitchell, dance humorist, in New York’s Times 
Hall on Nov. 18. Following this appearance 
Miss Kitchell will embark on a tour through- 
out this country and Canada. 

The invitation to found a Chair of Music Lec- 
tures at the University of Kansas City has been 
accepted by Alec Templeton, who will devote the 
two or three months that best suit his concert 
schedule to that activity. .. . Patrice Munsel has 
been made an honorary member of Sigma Alpha 
[ota. She was initiated by the chapter at the Uni- 
versity of California in Los Angeles... . Another 
of the Met’s sopranos, Mimi Benzell, whose 
marriage was announced to take place on Aug. 
28, found it necessary to defer the date due to 
a severe attack of the grippe she contracted at 
the end of her engagement at the Muni Opera 
in St. Louis. 

Herta Glaz effectively gives the lie to the old 
assumption that a diva’s life is an easy one. 
During the current season of the San Francisco 
Opera Association she is scheduled for 18 per- 
formances in seven different roles. ., . The opera 
season will begin for Kerstin Thorborg when 
she sings in two performances of “Parsifal” with 
the Chicago Opera. These she will follow up 
with concerts in Duluth and Waukegan. Be- 
fore beginning the Metropolitan Opera season 
Mme. Thorborg will sing in New Orleans and 
Mobile, Alabama. 

A benefit recital for “Children to Palestine. 
Inc.” will be played in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 23 by Hazel Griggs, pianist. 

The Fall tour of pianist Stell Andersen be- 
gan on Oct. 11 when she played the Grieg Con- 
certo with the Vermont Symphony in Burling- 
ton. . . .Lucy Brown, pianist, who played 168 
consecutive performances of Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue at the Radio City Music Hall last 
season, returned to the theatre to play solo 
piano in a ballet presentation of the Tchaikov- 
sky Piano Concerto on Oct. 4. 

Seven orchestras will present Claudio Arrau 
as guest soloist during the current seas After 
appearing with the New York PhilKarmonic- 
Symphony early in November he will perform 
with major ensembles in Minneapolis, Chicago, 


prano, who sang the 
City for the first time. 
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Fritz Reiner on Vacation in Bermuda 


Hurrah for America! 


American 
Next Season. 
“Witch of Salem” 
from St. r 


Operas Among Novelties for 

Chicagoans to Give Cadman’s 
and Harling’s “A Light 
Agnes”. 
1925 





Kansas City, Duluth, Toronto and Washington. 

The resignation of Roman Totenberg, as 
concert master has been accepted by the New 
York City Symphony. Mr. Totenberg will de- 
vote his time to recital and concert activities.... 
Louis Kaufman, violinist, and his accompanist, 


Mrs. Kaufman, have been presented with a 
scroll of honor in recognition of the _ per- 
formances they have given for the Masquers 


Club of the Hollywood Canteen. ... The Sum- 
mer activities of pianist Jeanne Therrien in- 
cluded an engagement in Pittsfield, Mass., and 
an album of recordings for WOR. On Nov. 3 
and 4 Miss Therrien will be soloist with the 
Quebec Symphony. 

During -the Summer Ray Lev, pianist, has 
given recitals in Newark, N. J., at the Tuskegee 
Air Base and Institute, at the College of the 
City of New York and a radio series over WOR. 

Efrem Kurtz, conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, has already been engaged to con- 
duct a series of concerts in Mexico City next 
Spring. Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, has re- 
turned to this country from South America 
where he made an extensive recital tour. His 
first engagement here this season will be on 
Nov. 2 and 3 with the Boston Symphony... . 4 A 
newcomer to the ranks of Town Hall recital- 
ists this season will be Hardesty Johnson. The 
concert and oratorio singer will appear there 


on Nov. 7. 


Their Works Live On 


(Continued from page 14) 
many vocalists today unite in themselves the 
qualities in which he excelled. 

It is through his son, Erich Wolfgang, that 
the venerable Julius Korngold was _ best 
known to America. His critical career be- 
longs to Europe, specifically to Vienna, and 
no other city was so qualified to relish his 
distinctive gifts. A successor of the notori- 
ous Eduard Hanslick he helped undo seme 
of the artistic harm perpetrated by that un- 
regenerate bigot. 

There is profound grief over the untimely 
death of Argentinita. She, in good truth, 


had not fulfilled the measure of her days. An- 
artist of exquisite sensitiveness she filled a 
prominent niche in the art of the dance which 
boasts, at the moment, 
votaries. 


such a number of 
Her going leaves a poignant void. 


“Les Galets,” 
Johnson, 
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The De Reszke Singers Visit Mary Garden at Her Villa, 


on the Riviera (Left to Right), Hardesty 
Erwyn Mutch, Miss Garden, Harold Kellogg and 
Floyd Townley 


A Good List 

Novelties and revivals to be heard at the 
Metropolitan during the Winter include “The 
Jewels of the Madonna” ; “L’Heure Espagnole” ; 
Cornelius’s “The Barber of Bagdad’; Spon- 
tini’s “La Vestale”; Giordano’s “La Cena delle 
Beffe”; “The Bartered Bride’; Falla’s “La 
Vida Breve”; Stravinsky’s “Le Rossignole” ; 
Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi” ; Carpenter’s ballet 
“Skyscrapers”, and Massenet’s “Don Quichotte” 

1925 


Match It If You Can 
The Metropolitan will open its season with 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda”’. The cast will in- 
clude Rosa Ponselle, Jeanne Gordon, Merle 
Alcock, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe Danise and 
Jose Mardones. 
1925 


Now Our City Center 
A new Manhattan concert hall opened its 
doors Sunday evening, having its musical dedi- 
cation at the hands of John Philip Sousa. The 
Mecca Temple is to fill the need of a generously 
proportioned auditorium. 
1925 


One of Many 

Dame Nellie Melba, who last year made an 
operatic tour of her native Australia at the head 
of her own company, is reported to be contem- 
plating retirement after a farewell concert im 
London. The famous prima donna is now 65 
years old. 

1925 
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Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz Await 

Their Cue to Go on Stage for the First 

Broadcast of Mr. Kostelanetz's New CBS 
Series 
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NBC Announces 
Symphony Plans 


Kleiber and Mitropoulos 
to Share Podium With 
Toscanini. 


The Winter season of the General 
Motors Symphony of the Air will be 
launched on Oct. 28 when Arturo Tos- 
canini returns to the podium. Dmitri 
Mitropoulos and Erich Kleiber will 
share eight weeks, with Maestro Tos- 
canini conducting a total of 16 weeks. 
The Toscanini dates are Oct. 28 to 
Dec. 2, inclusive; Jan. 6 through Feb. 
10; and March 17 through April 7. 
Mr. Mitropoulos leads the NBC 
Symphony for four weeks, Dec. 9 
through Dec. 30, and Mr. Kleiber 
takes over from Feb. 17 to March 
10, inclusive. 

The new season opens the ninth 
year of the orchestfa which was es- 
pecially organized for Toscanini’s re- 
turn from semi-retirement in Italy in 
1937 and it is the maestro’s eighth 
full season at the helm. He took a 
sabbatical from broadcasting during 
the 1941-42 season but returned to 
the NBC podium even during that 
year for special Treasury Department 
concerts. 

The first Toscanini concert of the 
season will feature an all-Brahms 
program comprising the Fourth Sym- 
phony and the “Tragic” Overture. On 
Nov. 18 Maestro Toscanini will pre- 
sent a modern program during which 
works of Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Sieg- 
meister, Rieti and Creston will be 
heard. 


Starlight Serenade 
Honored by ‘This Month’ 


On Sept. 27 Mutual’s Starlight Ser- 
enade was presented with an award for 
its “contribution to the promotion of 
international good-will and under- 
standing between the peoples of Latin 
America and the United States” by the 
editors of “This Month” magazine. 
Richard A. Roffman, associate editor 
of “This Month” made the presenta- 
tion of the plaque which was accepted 
on behalf of the program by the spon- 
sor, Charles L. Huisking, president of 
Conti Products. 

Another honor accorded the Mutual 
program was a song written in its 
honor by Nick Kenny, radio editor of 
the Daily Mirror, entitled “Starlight 
Serenade”. Bea Wain, co-star of the 
show, sang it on Oct. 4. Nestor Mesta 
Chayres is the tenor soloist on the 





RADIO Programs to Commemorate 25th Year 





Silver Anniversary 


AN EDITORIAL 





USICAL AMERICA, no less than the rest of the world 
of arts, entertainment, culture and general enlighten- 
ment, honors radio on the happy occasion of its 25th anni- 


versary of public broadcasting. 


The contribution which radio has made to the propagation 


of music in this country is, truly, incalculable. 


How many 


thousands, perhaps millions, of our people, have had the words 
“opera” and “symphony” come alive for them, for the first 
time, through their radio receivers? How many have been 
introduced to the flesh-and-blood music of Bach, Brahms, 
Wagner, Debussy and the rest of the masters through the 


ether ? 


How many thus made their first acquaintance with the great 
interpretative artists, the composers and the distinguished or- 
chestras of our time? How many children have grown up dur- 
ing this quarter century with the world’s greatest music as 
much a part of the family circle as the local movie or the daily 
newspaper? How many of these same children have been 
encouraged and inspired to pursue music as a cultural interest, 
or even as a career, through this daily familiarity ? 


HE answers to these questions are not to be found in 
recorded statistics anywhere. But they are to be found in 
the vast growth of musical activity in this country, the great 
new musical public which has sprung into being in every sec- 
tion and the ever higher standard of excellence demanded as 
a minimum requirement by that public. 
Congratulations, radio— and many happy returns! 








series and Alfredo Antonini conducts 
the orchestra. 


CBS Features 
Young Singers 


A series of programs featuring out- 
standing young singers is broadcast by 
CBS from 6:30 to 6:45, Monday 
through Friday. Eileen Farrell occu- 
pies the spot three times a week. On 
Mondays she is accompanied by pianist 
Frederick Bristol and on Wednesday 
and Friday by Bernard Herrmann and 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra. Mona 
Paulee appears Tuesdays through Oct. 
23, likewise accompanied by the or- 
chestra. In late October and Novem- 
ber Evelyn Pasen will sing on four 
programs. Carol Brice is to make the 
same number of appearances in late 
November and December. 

Encore Appearance is broadcast at 


6:30 on Thursdays. The program con- 
sists of return appearances of espe- 
cially gifted singers who have pre- 
viously performed on Sunday’s New 
Voices in Song. 


Jay Blackton Records 
With Eleanor Steber 


Jay Blackton, conductor of the RCA 
Show, heard over NBC, has recently 
recorded for Victor Records three 
selections with Eleanor Steber, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, as soloist. The 
numbers were “The Merry Widow 
Waltz”, “Vilia”’, and “The Touch of 
Your Hand”. The format of the RCA 
Show, incidentally, has been revised to 
present only one guest each week in- 
stead of the two heretofore featured, 
thus allowing time for more music by 
Mr. Blackton and the concert or- 
chestra. 








FIRESTONE PRINCIPALS CONFER 


Following Her Recent Appearance on the Voice of Firestone, Gladys 
Swarthout Looks Over Scores for Future Broadcasts with Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr. (Left) and Howard Barlow, the Program's Conductor 






President of Broadcast- 
ers Appoints Network 
Anniversary Committee 


Fr Beta of special programs com- 
memorating the 25th year of the 
radio industry will be presented by the 
major networks beginning Nov. 4. Al- 
though no definite plans for these 
presentations have been released, it is 
understood that special recognition will 
be made of all the various fields in 
which radio has rendered public ser- 
vice. 

That music should play an important 
place in these programs is a foregone 
conclusion. The tremendous strides 
made by the industry in that field alone 
assume Horatio Alger proportions. 
The one-man stations of 25 years ago 
operated by a peculiar kind of genius 
who owned, managed, announced, 
played the piano, sang and acted as 
record jockey have grown by leaps 
and bounds to the present highly effi- 
cient organizations which bring us the 
greatest orchestras, opera companies 
and artists of the world—and in many 
cases help supply the cash necessary to 
keep some of these forms of music out 
of the red side of the ledger. 

To set aside November of this year 
as the anniversary of radio is a some- 
what. arbitrary matter. No industry 
of such magnitude can boast of any 
such specific birth date, but to all in- 
tents and purposes the time chosen is 
Just as good as any other. About 25 
years ago this Fall followers of the 
elusive beams were first becoming 
really aware of WWJ in Detroit, 
WGY in Schenectady, WEAF in New 
York and historic KDKA in Pitts- 
burgh through their crystal sets and 
battery models. 

The committee appointed by J. H. 
Ryan, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, to plan the 
anniversary programs includes Frank 
Stanton of CBS who was later re- 
placed by Paul Hollister, Robert D. 
Swezey at Mutual, Frank E. Mullen at 
NBC and Mark Woods at American. 


Telephone Hour Guest 
Artists Listed 


Fritz Kreisler will make another in 

his series of guest appearances on the 
Telephone Hour, Oct. 29, over NBC. 
He will include in the program the 
first movement from Viotti’s Concerto 
No. 22. On Nov. 5 James Melton will 
be the soloist. Nelson Eddy returns 
to the show on Nov. 12 with Lily 
Pons appearing on Noy. 19. Miss 
Pons’s program will feature “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark” and “Les 
Filles de Cadiz”. The orchestra, as 
usual, remains under the baton of 
Donald Voorhees. 





Lavalle Will Establish 
Music Scholarship 


Paul Lavalle, conductor of the NBC 
Highways in Melody and the CBS 
Stradivari Orchestra, has established a 
Paul Lavalle Music Scholarship at the 
Children’s Aid Society, to become ef- 
fective in November. Mr. Lavalle 
expects to start work on his first major 
symphony this Winter. He also plans 
to give a Carnegie Hall concert during 
the present season. 





Levin Holds Auditions 


Sylvan Levin, WOR musical super- 
visor, has set up special audition facili- 
ties for hearing applicants for musical 
auditions, both vocal and_instru- 
mental. Popular as well as operatic 
singers may apply. Applicants for 
dramatic auditions are being taken 
care of by Eugene King, who has 
arranged special facilities to handle 
them. 
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RADIO ADVANCEMENTS AS SEEN TWENTY YEARS AGO 
The Lush Era of 1975, When Critics Will Enjoy Listening to Concerts Surrounded 
by All the Comforts of Home, Is Depicted by Cartoonist Elsie Carpell. Although 
1975 Is Still Too Far Away to Judge Her Prediction, We Can Hope, at Least, That 
Battery Sets and Horn Speakers Will Not Become the Fashion Again 


1925 


Prognostic? 

“I believe,” says John McCormack, 
“that the whole question of broadcast- 
ing should be placed on a_ business 
basis, and that artists should receive 
pay for singing over the radio, just 
the same as they receive pay for regu- 
lar concerts or recitals.” 


1925 
Star Dust 


The most significant step toward 
bringing eminent musicians before the 
radio audiences of this country was 
taken when A. Atwater Kent an- 
nounced that beginning Oct. 4 and 
continuing until May 1 thirty concerts 
by leading artists engaged at the cost 
of $590,0000, would be broadcast 


Gateways to Music 
Returns to CBS 


Educational Series Opens 
Sixteenth Season at New 
Time 

The new Fall season in CBS’s 
Gateways to Music, the musical por- 
tion of the network’s American School 
of the Air, opened its Tuesday series 
on Oct. 2 at the new time of 5 to 5:30 
p.m. The first program, appropri- 
ately enough, was titled “Overture” 
with Mozart, Offenbach and Wagner 
represented respectively by the over- 
tures to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Orpheus in the Underworld” and 
“The Flying Dutchman.” 

The remaining programs in October 
deal with the “Peer Gynt” Suite on 
the 9th; “Music on Rails” on the 
16th, “Casey Jones” and “John 
Henry” are two of the numbers on 
this date; “The Ballet” on the 23rd, 
and “Halloween” on the 30th. Nov. 
6 will spotlight the string orchestra; 
Nov. 13 will deal with “Carmen” ; 
Thanksgiving music will be the fea- 
ture on Nov. 20; and the program for 
the 27th is titled “South of the Bor- 
der.” The four Tuesdays in Decem- 
ber deal with “Rounds and Fugues,” 
“Symphonies in Miniature,” the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite, and “The Christmas 
Spirit” in that order. Programs from 


January through to the end of the se- 





October, 1945 


1925 


through Station WEAF. Artists defi- 
nitely announced included Charles 
Hackett, Edward Johnson, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Maria Kurenko, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Albert Spalding, 
Toscha Seidel, Felix Salmond, John 
Powell, Eva Gauthier, Frieda Hem- 
pel, Paul Althouse, Paul Kochanski 
and Anna Case. 


1925 
Paging Mr. Petrillo 

A proposal that Congress regulate 
the payment of composers for the 
privilege of playing their works over 
the radio was made during the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Broadcasters. 


1925 


ries on April 23 cover equally stimu- 
lating and interesting subjects. 

This year CBS has printed an at- 
tractive descriptive book which cov- 
ers all the programs in the American 
School of the Air. [Illustrations are 
included as well as introductions and 
brief articles by well known educa- 
tors in the various fields with which 
the School of the Air deals. 

Gateways to Music, as in the past, 
is again conducted by Bernard Herr- 
mann and Charles Sydney Freed is 
director-narrator. 


Soloists Announced for 
Highways in Melody 


NBC’s Friday night series, High- 
ways in Melody, conducted by Paul 
Lavalle, will present as soloists, dur- 
ing coming months, Thomas L. 
Thomas on Oct. 6, Lucille Manners 
on Nov. 2, Earl Wrightson on the 
9th, Dorothy Kirsten on the 16th, 
Leonard Stokes on the 23rd and 
Vivian Della Chiesa on the 30th. Mr. 
Thomas and Miss Kirsten will again 
be guest artists on Dec. 7 and 14, re- 
spectively. Mr. Wrightson will reap- 
pear on Dec. 21 and Miss Della 
Chiesa on Dec. 28. 





Wallenstein Resigns 
ABC Music Post 


Late developments in the reorgani- 


-zation of the American Broadcasting 


Company’s executive staff include the 


resignation of Alfred Wallenstein, re- 
cently appointed music director of the 


network. One of the other changes in 
the network’s staff is the promotion of 
Charles Barry to the position of na- 
tional program manager. 


Harvest of Stars 
Makes Debut 


NBC Inaugurates New 
Series with Barlow and 


Massey 
A new kind of musical-dramatic 
program made its debut over the 


NBC coast-to-coast network on Oct. 
7. Harvest of Stars, as the program 
is titled, includes a cast headed by 
Howard Barlow and Raymond Mas- 
sey. Mr. Massey acts as narrator 
and master of ceremonies and Mr. 
Barlow leads a /70-piece orchestra. 
Lyn Murray directs a  30-voice 
chorus. 

For these broadcasts NBC’s studio 
8-H, the largest’ radio studio in the 
world, has its 1,500 seats removed, 
and the orchestra and chorus broad- 
cast from the center of the auditorium 
to obtain a new brilliance in musical 
radio reproduction, which is enhanced 
by plywood “flats” backing up the 
brass instruments. Another innova- 
tion is the suspension of microphones 
higher above the musicians than for 
conventional pick-ups. 

The initial program featured Jan 
Peerce as soloist; other guest artists 
already scheduled to appear include 
Marian Anderson, Lauritz Melchior, 
Gladys Swarthout and Risé Stevens. 

Each week’s program will have a 
central theme chosen from names of 
places in tte United States and the 
musical and dramatic portions of the 


RADIO 


show will be built around the theme. 


The Mississippi was the theme for 
Oct. 7. The stories of America’s 
people, traditions, folklore, cities, 


mountains, plains and farmlands will 
unfold as the series progresses. 

Original theme and dramatic bridge 
music will be composed by Bernard 
Herrmann, Russ Johnston is the pro- 
ducer. 





Miss America Plays 
For Rodzinski 





Bess Myerson, This Year's Beauty Contest 


Winner, Performs for Artur Rodzinski 
Prior to Their Appearance on the CBS 
Stars in the Afternoon 
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Announcing the return of 


STEPHAN HERO 


American 
Violinist 
returns to the 
concert stage 
after 3 years 
| of touring at 
home and abroad 
for our armed 


forces. 


Now Booking Current and Next Seasons 
Management: MARTIN L. WAGNER 
8905 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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Licia Albanese and Francesco Valentino, 
Stars of the Treasure Hour of Song 


New Programs 
In Review... 


The Ford Sunday Evening Hour 
returned to the air lanes via the 
American Broadcasting Company net- 
work on Sunday, Sept. 30, for its 
389th performance. This admirable 
series was abandoned in the Spring 
of 1942 prior to which it had been 
heard for eight years. Again intro- 
duced by its familiar theme, the 
Prayer from “Hansel und Gretel”, the 
opening program presented Fritz 
Reiner as conductor of the orchestra 
and Gladys Swarthout as _ soloist. 
The orchestral portion consisted of 
works by Gould, Dvorak, Tchaikov- 
sky and Elgar. Among Miss Swart- 
hout’s solos were “Granada” by 
Lara, “The Angelus” by Victor Her- 
bert, arranged by Howard Barlow, 
and two folk songs in arrangements 
by John Jacob Niles. 

The only major change in the pro- 
gram’s format is the replacement of 
the tedious intermission talks by Mr. 
Cammeron by less tedious but just 
as lengthy talks by Henry Ford, II. 

Although the opening concert was 
a little on the light side, the overall 
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effect was one of first-rate music su- 
perbly performed. 
* * a 

Andre Kostelanetz brought his or- 
chestra back to the air in the first 
of a series of Thursday night con- 
certs over CBS on Sept. 6. Lily 
Pons was the soloist for the pro- 
gram’s premiere. Other top flight art- 
ists appeared in following weeks and 
others are scheduled for coming pro- 
grams. Mr. Kostelanetz’s orchestra, 
as usual, continues as one of the 
finest of its particular type and his 
arrangements remain unsurpassed for 
lush tonal qualities. 

Miss Pons, stunningly attired, de- 
lighted a capacity studio audience at 
one of the CBS radio theatres. High- 
lights of the opening night were her 
singing of “La Marseillaise”, and a 
performance of the Warsaw Concerto 
with which the program opened. 

* * . 


Mutual’s new Operatic Revue, pre- 
senting popular highlights from the 
world’s great operas sung in English, 
made its bow on Sept. 30. The open- 


ing night cast included Frances 
Greer, Robert Marshall and Hugh 
Thompson. The orchestra was under 


the direction of Sylvan Levin. The 
Overture to “Carmen” opened the 
program and the soloists presented 
arias from the “Barber of Seville”, 
“Faust”, “Porgy and Bess” and “La 
Bohéme”. Frank Waldecker took care 
of setting the musical scenes and of- 
ferred illuminating footnotes in an in- 
formal and_ entertaining manner, 
which added considerably to the pro- 
gram’s interest. 

On the controversial subject of 
opera in English, Mr. Levin believes 
in presenting “opera in a language 
you can understand, sung so you can 
understand it”. Inevitably, many arias 
suffer by translation and this was par- 
ticularly true of “Largo al Facto- 
tum”, which Mr. Thompson sang, and 
the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” 
which Miss Greer offered. Mr. Levin 
is, nevertheless, to be congratulated 
for his efforts on behalf of opera in 
English. 


WQXR Inaugurates 
New Hour of Symphony 


In response to its listeners’ demands 
WOQXR has added another full hour 
of recorded music to its evening sched- 
ule. The new program which made its 
debut on Oct. 1 is called “An Hour of 
Symphony” and replaces the seven 
year old “Just Music” which formerly 
occupied the hour before midnight. 
The new feature in addition to the 
hour-long Symphony Hall program at 
8 p. m. now provides WQXR listeners 
with two full hours of symphonic mu- 
sic every night. Both programs begin 
at five minutes after the hour, imme- 
diately following news broadcasts. 


Gillis Work Scheduled 
By NBC Symphony 

Don Gillis, production director of 
the General Motors’s sponsored NBC 
Symphony broadcasts, was to have had 
his Fifth Symphony performed by 
Frank Black and the orchestra on 
Oct. 14, for the first time anywhere. 
Mr. Gillis has dedicated the symphony, 
which was completed in December, 
1944, to Dr. Black. To date Mr. Gillis 
has 38 musical compositions to his 
credit and his scores have been played 
by numerous symphony orchestras and 
have been frequently heard over the 
air. 





Hugh Thompson Starts 
Concert Series on Mutual 


A new twice-a-week series starring 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone Hugh 
Thompson was inaugurated over the 
Mutual network on Oct. 2. Mr. 


Thompson, assisted by an orchestra 
. 


Daughter Gretchen 

Assists Jean Merrill 

in Caring for the 
Family Garden 
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under Sylvan Levin, new musical di- 
rector of the network, is heard on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 8:15 
to 8:30 p.m. 


NBC Presents 
Story of Music 


Educational Feature to 
Deal with Non-Dramatic 
Forms 





Musical forms, taken up in a man- 
ner designed to make them interesting 
as well as educational, will be dis- 
cussed and illustrated during the new 


season of NBC’s University of the 
Air Thursday night music series, 
which opened on Oct. 11. The 36 


broadcasts in the 1945-46 season deal 
with non-dramatic music forms: can- 
on, cantata, concerto, fugue, march, 
mass, Oratorio, overture, psalm, rondo, 
scherzo, suite, symphonic poem, sym- 
phony and, finally, theme with varia- 
tions. 

Several of the forms will require 
that more than one program be de- 
voted to them. Rather than risk the 
monotony of two or three successive 
programs on one subject, two evenings 
on the overture, for instance, may be 
several weeks apart, with intervening 
programs dealing with other music 
forms. 

The schedule for the months of No- 
vember and December is: Nov. 1, 
Fugue; Nov. 8, the Suite, I; Nov. 15. 
Motet and Madrigal; Nov. 22, Theme 
and Variations, I; Nov. 29, Overture, 
I; Dec. 6, Psalm; Dec. 13, Concerto, 
I; Dec. 20, Cantata, I. 

An authoritative 72 page booklet, 
written by Gilbert Chase, should prove 
of invaluable aid to all listeners, 
whether students, musicians, or lay- 
men. Following each chapter, there is 
a helpful bibliography of suggested 
reading as well as a comprehensive 
record list, compiled by David Hall. 
The booklet may be obtained by send- 
ing 25 cents to the Southern Music 
Publishing Company, 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Since it is obviously impossible to 
attempt to cover the whole field of 
music in 36 broadcasts, the present 
series is being limited to non-dramatic 
types of music. A future series is ex- 
pected to deal with opera, ballet and 
other types of dramatic or theatrical 
music. 

In addition to Mr. Chase, who is the 
supervisor of the music series, others 
concerned are Dr. Ernest La Prade, 
NBC director of music research, 
George Maynard, production director, 
Wade Arnold, editorial supervisor of 
scripts, David Hall, editor of record 
lists, Henri Nosco, conductor and Spe- 
cial Consultant Samuel Chotzinoff, 
manager of the NBC Music Division. 
Cooperating with NBC in the music 


series is the National Federation of - 


Music Clubs. 











Music Scholarship 
Established by WBIG 


ADIO Station WBIG in Greens- 

boro, N. C., has announced plans 
for a one-thousand dollar scholarship 
to be presented to a young woman in 
the Greensboro area to further her 
study of music. The scholarship will 
be awarded through the Greensboro 
Euterpe Club, one of the South’s old- 
est musical organizations, it has been 
announced by Margar:t Banks, 
WBIG’s music director. A commit- 
tee of five Euterpe Club members 
will review the applications and make 
the final decision. The scholarship, 
to be awarded over a four-year pe- 
riod with the winner receiving $250 
a year, will be presented mainly upon 
the ability of the applicant and can be 
used anywhere in the United States. 





Frank Black Completes 
Musical Comedy Score 

Frank Black, NBC general music 
director and conductor of the General 
Motors Symphony of the Air, has 
completed the score of his first musical 
comedy, “The Duchess Misbehaves’’. 
The play, produced by A. P. Waxman 
with book and lyrics by Gladys Shel- 
ley, is due on Broadway late this year. 


wry NOSCO 


NBC Conductor 
“Music of the New World” 
“The Story of Music” 
Thursdays 11:30 P.M. 
Available as Guest Conductor 
PAUL BURTON, Personal Rep. 
246-5 Ave., New York |, N.Y. 
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Mutual Adds 
String Ensembles 


Pro Arte Quartet and 
Symphonic Group Join 
Music List 


New talent, times and titles for 
leading Mutual Broadcasting System 
music programs are- revealed in the 
Fall lineup for a number of music 
shows. Sinfonietta has moved to 
Saturday nights at 7. Sylvan Levin’s 
newly organized Symphonic Strings 
program which was _ scheduled to 
begin on Oct. 13 will replace Music 
for Remembrance on Saturdays at 
8 p.m. Music for Half an Hour, 
starring Soprano Jean Merrill with 
Robert Marshall, young tenor from 
Cleveland, as her new co-star. 

Of particular interest is the new 
half-hour series by the Pro Arte 


Quartet which was to have been in- 
augurated on Oct. 14, with a _ per- 
formance of Beethoven's “Rasoumov- 
sky” Quartet. 

The curtain rose on the sixth year 
of Mutual’s Chicago Theatre of the 
Air on Sept. 29. During the 1945-46 
season more than 30 operas and 
operettas will be presented, under the 
supervision of Henry Weber, WGN 
director of music. The broadcasts 
originate in Chicago’s Medinah Tem- 
ple before some 4,500 spectators. 
Marion Claire, soprano, will be 
starred in each performance, singing 
opposite well known leading men in- 
cluding Richard Tucker, Thomas 
Hayward and others. Each produc- 
tion uses a cast of about 100 mem- 
bers, including musicians, singers, ac- 
tors and actresses. Jack LaFrandre 
writes and produces the programs 
and Robert Trendler coaches the 
chorus. 

Among the productions to be under- 
taken are “Sweethearts”, “The Vaga- 


pond Kung”, Prince ot Pilsen”, 
“Secret of Suzanne”, “Babes in Toy- 
land” and others. The current sched- 
ule also calls for several opera and 
operetta scores to be presented for the 
first time on the program. 


Invitation to Music 
Offers Varied Programs 


The always interesting and informa- 
tive Invitation to Music series, heard 
over the Columbia network Wednes- 
day nights at 11:30, continues offer- 
ing an excellent musical bill of fare 
with E. Robert Schmitz appearing on 
Oct. 24 to play Fauré’s Ballade. On 
the 3lst E. Power Biggs will play the 
Organ Concerto by Germani. Maria 
Kurenko will be the soloist on Nov. 7 
and on the 14th Poulenc’s “Champe- 
tre” will be featured by Hilde Somer. 
Carol Brice will be presented on Nov. 
21 with Bach’s Cantata No. 35 the 
major work. Eileen Farrell and the 
Columbia Symphony will be heard in 
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the incidental music from “Peer 
Gynt” on Nov. 28 and Mimi Benzell 
will sing two Mozart arias on Dec. 5. 
For the program of Dec. 12 CBS will 
bring Darius Milhaud to the micro- 
phone to conduct a program of his 
own works. Except for the Milhaud 
concert, Bernard Herrmann will lead 
the orchestra for all the broadcasts. 


Graf Resumes NBC Duties 

Dr. Herbert Graf, NBC Television 
operatic producer and stage manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera House re- 
turns to New York on Nov. 15 fol- 
lowing a month and a half directing 
operas in San Francisco and Chicago. 
Upon his return he will resume his 
duties with the NBC Television De- 
partment. 











Your Guide to Music on the Air 


| Keep Near Your Radio for Handy Reference | 





Programs Listed Here Include Only Those 
Regularly Heard on Nation-Wide Broad- 
casts — All Hours Mentioned Are Eastern 
Standard Time 











@ Album of Familiar Music. Jean 
Dickenson, Evelyn MacGregor, Mar- 
garet Daum, Frank Munn, Bertrand 
Hirsch, regular soloists. Gustave 
Haenschen, conductor; Frank Hum- 
mert, producer, NBC, Sundays, 9:30 
p. m. 

@E. Power Biggs, organist and 
guest soloists. James Fassett, pro- 
ducer. CBS, Sundays, 9:15 a. m. 


@ Boston Symphony. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and guest conductors. Oliver 
Daniel, producer. ABC, Saturdays, 
9:30 p. m. 

® Carnation Contented Hour. Jo- 
sephine Antoine and _ Reinhold 
Schmidt, regular soloists. Percy 
Faith, conductor. Harold Bean, pro- 
ducer. NBC, Mondays, 10 p. m. 


® Chicago Theatre of the Air. Ma- 


rion Claire, regular soloist, and 
guests. Henry Weber, conductor. 
Jack LaFrandre, producer. MBS. 


Saturdays, 10 p. m. 

@ Coffee Concerts. Earl Wild, reg- 
ular soloist, and guests. Henry Dick, 
producer. ABC, Sundays, 8:30 a. m. 
e George Crook, organist. NBC, 
Sundays, 8:05 a. m. ; 

@ Electric Hour. Nelson Eddy, reg- 
ular soloist, Robert Armbruster, con- 
ductor. Charles Herbert, producer. 
CBS, Sundays, 4:30 p. m. 

@® Encore Appearance. Bernard 
Herrmann, conductor. Guest solo- 
ists. James Fassett, producer. CBS, 
Thursdays, 6:30 p. m. 

@ Evening with Romberg. Irene 
Hill, Frank Farris, regular soloists. 
Sigmund Romberg, conductor. Don 
Gillis, producer. NBC, Wednesdays, 
8:30 p. m. 

° Family Hour. Patrice Munsel, 
Earl Wrightson, Jack Smith, regu- 
lar soloists. Al Goodman, conduc- 
tor. Les Harris, producer. CBS, 
Sundays, 5 p. m. 

@ Eileen Farrell. Frederick Bristol, 
accompanist. James Fassett, pro- 
ducer. CBS, Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, 6:30 p. m. 

® First Piano Quartet (Adam Gar- 
ner, Vee Padwa, Frank Mittler, Ed- 
ward Edson). Edwin Fadiman, pro- 
ducer. NBC, Saturdays, 11 a. m. 

® Ford Sunday Evening Hour. Guest 
soloists and conductors. William J. 


Reddick, producer. ABC, Sundays, 
8 p. m. 


@ Gateways to Music. Bernard 
Herrmann, conductor. Leon Levine, 
producer. CBS, Tuesdays, 5 p. m. 


®@ Great Moments in Music. 


Jean 


October, 1945 


Tennyson, Jan  Peerce, Robert 
Weede, regular soloists. Guest con- 
ductors. Ernest Charles, producer. 
@ Harvest of Stars. Howard Barlow, 
conductor. Guest soloists. Russ 
Johnson, producer. NBC, Sundays, 
2 p. m. 

@ Highways in Melody. Paul La- 
valle, conductor. Guest soloists. Tom 
Hix and James Haupt, producers. 
NBC, Fridays, 8 p. m. 

@ Hour of Charm. All-girl orches- 
tra and soloists. Phil Spitalny, con- 


ductor. David White, producer. 
NBC, Sundays, 10 p. m. 
@ Invitation to Music. Bernard 


Herrmann, conductor. Guest solo- 
ists. James Fassett, producer. CBS, 
Wednesdays, 11:30 p. m. 

@ Manhattan Merry - Go - Round. 
Thomas L. Thomas, Marian Mc- 
Manus, Dick O’Connor, Dennis 
Ryan, Barry Roberts, regular solo- 
ists. Victor Arden, conductor. 
Frank Hummert, producer. NBC, 
Sundays, 9 p. m. 

@ Metropolitan Opera. (Begins Dec. 
1.) W. Leroy Marshall, producer. 
ABC, Saturdays, 2 p. m. 

@ Metropolitan Opera, U. S. A. 
Guest soloists. W. Leroy Marshall, 
producer. ABC, Tuesdays, 11:30 p. m. 
@ Music of Andre Kostelanetz. An- 
dre Kostelanetz, conductor. Guest 
soloists. John Wellington, producer. 
CBS, Thursdays, 9 p. m. 

@ NBC Symphony. Arturo Tosca- 
nini, Frank Black and guest conduc- 
tors. Guest soloists. Don Gillis, 


producer. NBC, Sundays, 5 p. m. 


@ New Voices in Song. Maurice 


Brown, conductor. Guest soloists. 
James Fassett, producer. CBS, 
Sundays, 9:45 a. m. 

@ Operatic Revue. Sylvan Levin, 


conductor. Guest soloists. Jack 
Irish, producer. MBS, Sundays, 10 
p. m. 


@ Orchestras of the Nation. Series 
featuring major American symphony 
orchestras. Opening date, Dec. 15 
(tentative). NBC, Saturdays, 3 p.m. 
@ Mona Paulee. Bernard Herrmann, 
conductor. James Fassett, producer. 
CBS, Tuesdays, 6:30 p. m. 

@ Philharmonic - Symphony. Artur 
Rodzinski and guest conductors and 
soloists. James Fassett, producer. 
CBS, Sundays, 3 p. m. 

@® Pro Arte Quartet. MBS, Sundays, 
10:30 a. m. 

@ RCA Show with Tommy Dorsey. 
Jay Blackton, conductor. Guest 
soloists. William R. Wilgus, pro- 
ducer. NBC, Sundays, 4:30 p. m. 


@ Salt Lake City Tabernacle. Alex- 
ander Schreiner, organist, and choir. 
James Fassett, producer. CBS, Sun- 
days, 12 noon. 


@® Saturday Night Serenade. Jessica 
Dragonette, Bill Perry, regular solo- 
ists. Gustave Haenschen, conduc- 
tor. Roland Martini, producer. CBS, 
Saturdays, 9:45 p. m. 


@ Sinfonietta. Sylvan Levin, con- 
ductor. Robert Martin, Jr., pro- 
ducer. MBS, Wednesdays, 7 p. m. 


@ Stradivari Orchestra. Harrison 
Knox, regular soloist. Paul Lavalle, 
conductor. John Mitchell, producer. 
CBS, Sundays, 2 p. m. 


@ Star Theater. James Melton, An- 
namary Dickey, regular _ soloists. 
David Broekman, conductor. Henry 
Souvaine, producer. CBS, Sundays, 
9:30 p. m. 


@ Starlight Serenade. Nestor Mesta 
Chayres, Bea Wain, regular soloists. 
Alfredo Antonini, conductor. Roger 


Bower, producer. MBS, Thursdays, 
9:30 p. m. 

@ Story of Music (NBC University 
of the Air series). Henri Nosco, con- 
ductor. George Maynard, producer: 
NBC, Thursdays, 11:30 p. m. 


@ Symphonette. Mishel Piastro, con- 
ductor. Guest soloists. WOR in 
New York, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, 10:30 p. m., Sun- 
days, 3:30 p. m. (Also by transcrip- 
tion elsewhere.) 

@ Symphonic Strings. Sylvan Levin, 


conductor. Robert Martin, Jr., pro- 
ducer. MBS, Saturdays, 8 p. m. 


@ Telephone Hour. 
hees, conductor. 
Wallace Magill, 
Mondays, 9 p. m. 


Donald Voor- 
Guest soloists. 
producer. NBC, 


@ Treasure Hour of Song. Licia Al- 
banese, Francesco Valentino, regu- 
lar soloists (two other regular solo- 


ists to be announced). Alfred An- 
tonini, conductor. Roger Bower, 
producer. MBS, Thursdays, 9:30 
p. m. (begins Nov. 22). 


@ Viva America. Vera Holley, Nes- 
tor Mesta Chayres, regular soloists. 
Alfredo Antonini, conductor. Ed- 
mund Chester, producer. CBS, Fri- 
days, 11:30 p. m. 


® Voice of Firestone. Howard Bar- 
low, conductor. Guest soloists. Ed- 
win Dunham, producer. NBC, Mon- 
days, 8:30 p. m. 


@ Westinghouse Program. John 
Charles Thomas, regular soloist. 
Victor Young, conductor. Clarence 
Olmstead, producer. NBC, Sundays, 
2:30 p. m. 


@ Waltz Time. 


30b Hannon, Evelyn 
MacGregor, 


regular soloists. Abe 


Lyman, conductor. Frank Hummert, 
NBC, Fridays, 9:30 p. m. 


producer. 
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Concert 


HE vast majority of leading mu- 

sical artists in radio are under the 
banner of New York concert man- 
agements. There follows a represen- 
tative list of these managements, with 
the artists on their lists who either 
appear regularly on the radio or who 
will make guest appearances during 
this season. 


Columbia Concerts Inc. 


Helen Traubel, Dorothy Maynor, 
Lily Pons, Bidu Sayao, Licia Al- 
banese, Astrid Varnay, Rose Bamp- 
ton, Dorothy Kirsten, Helen Jepson, 


Jean Carlton, Hollace Shaw and 
Camilla Williams, sopranos. 
Jennie Tourel, Rise Stevens and 


Mona Paulee, mezzo-sopranos. 

Jussi Bjoerling, Charles Kullman, 
James Melton, William Hain, Nino 
Martini, Donald Dame and Nestor 
Chayres, tenors. 

Nelson Eddy, Robert Weede, Igor 
Gorin, Leonard Warren and Todd 
Duncan, baritones. 

Rudolf Serkin, William Kapell, 
Reginald Stewart, Eugene List, Rob- 
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Soprano 
Scores with 


SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 
and BALLET ASSOCIATION as 


“TAMARA” 
in ANTON RUBINSTEIN'S 


“THE DEMON” 


Eugene Plotnikoff, Conducting 
August 26th-September dst, 1945 


T he Critics said: 


@ “. . . an outstanding member of 
the cast . . . youthful, attractive, sym- 





pathetic . . . appealing warmth and 
freshness . . . she would doubtless 
make an excellent ‘Marguerite’ in 
‘Faust’.” 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco 
Examiner, Aug. 28, 1945. 
“|. an exceptional musical, gra- 

cious, intelligent and fine-sounding 

lyric soprano.” 
Alfred Frankenstein, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Aug. 28, 1945. 
@ “. . . endowed with a flexible so- 
prano voice of excellent calibre, she 
not only sang intelligently and well, 
but also won chief feminine honors 
as an actress.” 
Marjory M. Fisher, San Francisco 
News, Aug. 28, 1945. 

@ “. . . a vocally opulent and his- 

trionically effective singing actress.’’ 

Ashley Pettis, San Francisco 
Argonaut, Sept. 7, 1945. 


Currently Appearing with the 
City Center Opera Co., N. Y. 


MGT. NATIONAL CONCERT 
AND ARTISTS CORP. 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 


Pers. Rep.: Eric Semon Associates 
New York City 








Artists on the Air 








ert and Gaby Casadesus, and Bartlett 
and Robertson, pianists. 

Jascha Heifetz, Zino Francescatti, 
Adolf Busch, Albert Spalding and 
Arthur LeBlanc, violinists. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist. 

William Primrose, violist. 

Bruno Walter, Artur Rodzinski, 
Fritz Reiner, Pierre Monteux, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, Eugene Ormandy, 
Igor Stravinsky, Leonard Bernstein, 
Eugene Goossens, Reginald Stewart, 
Paul Paray, Saul Caston, Andre 
Kostelanetz, Howard Barlow, Efrem 
Kurtz, Bernard Herrmann, William 
Steinberg, David Brackman and 
Alfredo Antonini, conductors. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Walter Preston, MC of WOR 
Show Shop. 


National Concert and Artists 


Corporation 
Patrice Munsel, Jarmila Novotna, 
Dusolina Giannini, Vivian Della 


Chiesa, Christina Carroll, Jean Dick- 
enson, Selma Kaye and Irene Man- 
ning, sopranos. 


Gladys Swarthout, Blanche The- 
bom, and Rosalind Nadell, mezzo- 
sopranos. 


Marian Anderson, contralto. 

Jan Peerce, Richard Tucker, Raoul 
Jobin, Mario Berini and Gilbert Rus- 
sell, tenors. 

John Charles Thomas, Mack Har- 
rell, Martial Singher, Thomas L. 
Thomas, Earl Wrightson, Robert 
Merrill and Douglas Beattie, bari- 
tones. 

Ezio Pinza, bass. 

Artur Rubinstein, Alexander Brai- 


lowsky, Claudio Arrau, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Ania Dorfmann, Oscar 
Levant, Bernardo Segall, Leon 
Fleisher, Sidney Foster and Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, pianists. 

Raya Garbousova, cellist; Rene 


LeRoy, flutist; Carlos Salzedo, harp- 
ist; Andres Segovia, guitarist; Erich 
Kleiber, conductor. 


W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


Marjorie Lawrence and Grace 
Moore, sopranos. 

Martha Lipton and Carol Brice, 
contraltos. 

Joseph Laderoute and Edward 


Kane, tenors. 


Evelyn MacGregor, 
Singing Star of Waltz 
Time and Other Pro- 
grams, Is Seen Here 
with Joe Van Blerck, 
Ace Racing Pilot in 
His "Pinch Hitter" 
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and Conrad Thibault, baritones; 
Norma Cordon, bass-baritone. 


Alec Templeton, Abram Chasins 
and Ray Lev, pianists. 

Ossy° Renardy, violinist; Ann 
Kullmer, conductor; Gordon String 
Quartet. 


Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc. and 
Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc. 

Rosa Bok and Juanita Carter, so- 
pranos. 

Nadia Reisenberg and Paul Witt- 
genstein, pianists. 

Mischa Elman and Joseph Fuchs, 
violinists. 

Yella Pessl, harpsichordist. 

Pro Arte Quartet, Kroll 
and Britt Trio. 


Quartet 


Hurok Attractions, Inc. 
Patrice Munsel, soprano. 
Marian Anderson, contralto. 
Jan Peerce, tenor. 

Andres Segovia, guitarist. 


William Morris Agency 


Jeanette MacDonald, Eleanor Steber 
and Mimi Benzell, sopranos. 

Lauritz Melchior, tenor. 

Norman Cordon, bass. 


William L. Stein, Inc. 


Regina Resnik, Virginia Mac- 
Watters and Katherine Harvey, 
sopranos. 


Thomas Hayward, tenor. 
Emile Renan, baritone. 


Andrew Schulhof 

Sir Thomas Beecham, Antal Dorati 
and Stanley Chapple, conductors. 

_ Lady Beecham and Ellen Ballon, 
pianists, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS ‘OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND 
MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of Musicat AMERICA, published semi-month- 


ly from November to January, inclusive, 
March and April, and monthly February, 
May to October, inclusive, at New York 
19, N. Y., for October 1945. 


State oF New York l 
County or New Yorx 4} 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared John F, Majeski, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Publisher of the MusicaL 
AMERICA and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the mames and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, John F. Majeski, 113 West 


ss.: 


57th Street, New York. 
Editor, Ronald F. Eyer, 113 West 57th 
Street. 


Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its mame and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpora- 
tion, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned 


by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member must be 
given.) 

The Musical America Corp., 113 West 
57th Street, New York. 

John F. Majeski, 113 West 57th Street. 

Walter Isaacs, 113 West 57th Street. 

Kenneth E. Cooley, 113 West 57th Street. 

John F. Majeski, Jr., 113 West 57th Street. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in case where the stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stocks and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner: 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

Toun F. MAseskI. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
8th day of October, 1945. 

Litt1an M. Cacney, 
[seaL] Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1946.) 
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Lawrence Tibbett, Richard Bonelli Charles L. Wagner 


Nicola Moscona, bass. 

Egon Petri, pianist. 
Austin Wilder 

Maggie Teyte, Josephine Antoine, 
Maria Kurenko, Annamary Dickey 
and Margaret Daum, sopranos. 


Willard Matthews 

Julie Andre, Judith Doniger, Lucy 
Lowe, and Laura Gaudet, sopranos. 
_ Art Hodes and Carol Finch, pian- 
ists. 

Master Singers. 

Hart House String Quartet. 

Dr. Frank Asper, organist. 





Gorin Active 
In Many Fields 


Igor Gorin, baritone, heard through- 
out the year on such radio programs 
as the Firestone Hour, the Kraft 
Music Hall, the National Harvester 
Program and the RCA-Victor Show, 
drew the biggest audience in the ten- 
year history of the Toronto Prome- 
nade Concerts when he appeared there 
late in the Summer. Popular demand 
required an immediate re-engagement 
for Mr. Gorin for the closing concert 
of the series on Oct. 18. 

The baritone’s Winter concert tours 
are already sold out. In addition to 
appearing in cities from coast-to-coast 
and in Canada in recitals, Mr. Gorin 
will sing with the San Antonio, Miami 
and Salt Lake City Symphonies. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Resumes CBS Broadcasts 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, featur- 
ing outstanding soloists, will again be 
carried by the Columbia network on 
Saturday afternoons at 5, beginning 
Oct. 20. Eugene Ormandy, reguiar 
conductor of the orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux and Alexander Hilsberg will 
share the podium. The soloists to be 
heard include Dorothy Maynor, Zino 
Francescatti, William Kapell, Robert 
Casadesus, Rudolf Serkin, Carroll 
Glenn, Artur Rubinstein, Bronislaw 
Huberman and Leon Fleisher. 








of the 
Stradivari Orchestra and Highways 


Lavalle, Conductor 


Paul 


in Melody, with Emil Herrmann, 
Famous Dealer in Rare Violins 
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“Concerto Barocco” and 
“Comedia Balletica” Are 
Novelties 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
opened its Fall season at the New 
York City Center on Sept. 9 before 
an enthusiastic audience. The novelty 
of the evening consisted of George 
Balanchine’s “Concerto Barocco”, set 
to Bach’s Concerto for Two Violins. 
For the original production, for the 
American Ballet Caravan in 1941, Eu- 
gene Berman had designed a set and 
costumes, but the manner in which 
they were carried out displeased him, 
and he refused to allow them to be 
used by the Monte Carlo troupe. Thus 
the audience had the unusual and high- 
ly interesting experience of seeing a 
ballet done in practice costumes be- 
fore a back drop. Had Mr. Balan- 
chine’s choreography been less pretty 
and sophisticated, and closer to the 
spirit of Bach, the manner of presen- 
tation would only have enhanced the 
performance. The two solo roles 
were well danced by Marie Jeanne 
and Patricia Wilde, and Nicolas Ma- 
gellanes did the lifting in the slow 
movement. Also crisp and finished in 
style were the eight girls who made 
up the rest of the cast of this tech- 
nically exacting work. 

A witty little ballet by Todd Bo- 
lender, originally called “Musical 
Chairs”, but now rechristened “Com- 
edia Balletica”, for some strange rea- 
son, had its first performance by the 
Monte Carlo company on Sept. 17. 
It employs music from Stravinsky’s 
“Pulcinella” Suite and has a piquant 
setting by Robert Davison. The un- 
pretentiousness of this work was in 
strong contrast to the stucco mag- 
nificence of “Concerto Barocco”, al- 
though Mr. Bolender has obviously 
learned much from Mr. Balanchine. 
In the original cast were Ruthanna 
Boris, Marie Jeanne, Beatrice Tomp- 
kins, Leon Danielian and Mr. Bo- 
lender, who was replaced by Herbert 
Bliss at subsequent performances. 
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Francis Appointed 
To Wilder Staff 


Muriel B. Francis has been ap- 
pointed to the publicity staff of the 
Austin Wilder agency. Mrs. Francis 
has had a Pong and varied career in 
the publicity and promotion field 
which has included positions as ac- 
count executive with Radio Feature 
Service handling such accounts as 
“Stage Door Canteen”, “Metropolitan 


Opera Auditions of the Air’, Ethel 
Barrymore as “Miss Hattie”, and 
Andre Kostelanetz; executive in 


charge of sales with Hope Asso- 
ciates; and personal representative of 
Max Reinhardt. She was also pro- 
motional director for such organiza- 
tions as the Chicago Grand Opera, 
the St. Louis Grand Opera Company, 
the New Orleans Symphony and the 
National Theatre League. 
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Ballet Russe Gives City Center Series 


Again, the young dancers performed 
with delightful verve. 

Alexandra Danilova and Frederic 
Franklin appeared in familiar roles 
and were greeted warmly. Special 


mention should be given of the danc- 
ing of Leon Danielian, who now may 
be ranked with Eglevsky and Yous- 
kevitch as a master of the classic 
style. When he has deepened, and 
tamed his exuberance a bit more. Mr. 
Danielian will have very few rivals. 
The Monte Carlo orchestra under 
Emanuel Balaban and Ivan Boutni- 
koff has improved noticeably. 
a F 


Season Launched 
By Ballet Theatre 


Markova in “Giselle” 
Opens New York Fall 
Series 


With Alicia Markova in “Giselle” as 
a brilliant opener, the Ballet Theater 
launched its annual Fall season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 7. Miss Markova, who is 
unquestionably the greatest Giselle of 
our time, danced with exquisite light- 
ness, fluidity and rhythmic subtlety. 
And Anton Dolin and the rest of the 
company gave her admirable support 
in this rickety old vehicle of 19th cen- 
tury romanticism. Also on the eve- 
ning’s generous program were Jerome 
Robbins’s lusty bit of Americana, 
“Fancy Free”, and David Lichine’s 
“Helen of Troy”. 

Marjorie Tallchief was a new Myr- 
tha, and she danced the difficult role of 
the Queen of the Willis very well. She 
was naturally somewhat nervous, but 
at later performances she will doubt- 
less give the part the imperious stamp 
it requires. At the last curtain call, 
Mr. Dolin asked the audience to rise 
in silent tribute to the late Argentinita. 

The cast of “Fancy Free” has under- 
gone two changes. Michael Kidd has 
replaced Jerome Robbins and Regis 
Powers is the new bartender. John 
Kriza, Harold Lang, Muriel Bentley, 
Janet Reed and Shirley Eckl have their 
familiar roles. Mr. Kidd conceives the 
part differently from Mr. Robbins, but 
performs with delightful gusto and a 
gamin quality which is very effective. 
“Fancy Free” is still a dazzling show- 
piece, mainly because of the splendid 
performances of its cast. 

Maria Karnilova danced the role of 
Helen in Mr. Lichine’s tiresome ballet 
and Andre Eglevsky was the Paris. 
Both of them did what they could with 
its flashy choreography. Antal Dorati 
conducted “Giselle” vigorously; Dan- 
iel Saidenberg handled Leonard Bern- 


stein’s noisy “Fancy Free” score very 
capably; and Mois Zlatin lumbered 
through the Offenbach music for 


“Helen of Troy”. The audience packed 
the house and cheered lustily through- 
out the evening. B.S, 


SUV TNCaNENeTNENE NaN 


Announcer Dell Shar- 
butt, Conductor Al- 
fredo Antonini and 
Soloists Bea Wain 
and Nestor Mesta 
Chayres Check Their 
Timings for Mutual's 
Starlight Serenade 
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Radio Luxembourg Activities 


(Continued from page 7) 


considered, the amount of actual mu- 
sic broadcast in each hour ran be- 
tween fifty-two and fifty-five minutes 
—as compared with forty-two minutes 
in a recent concert of a prominent 
sponsored symphonic hour. 

fo be in charge of a series such 
as this, with a virtually free hand in 
choosing what one saw fit to present, 
was the realization of a. music critic’s 
dream. There were, however, a few 
considerations which brought me back 
to earth. The station had a vast re- 
cord collection—dises which had be- 
longed to its pre-war owners, records 
which the Germans had brought in 
and had not time to take away, and 
records brought in under our regime. 
These included both commercial 
records and the special 12-inch and 
16-inch discs issued by the OWI. 


Forbidden Works 


Not all these records, however, 
could be played. One order ruled 
out works of Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. Records by German or Ger- 
man-controlled organizations were 
also out, as well as records by con- 
ductors and soloists who had been ac- 
tive in Germany during the Hitler 
period, or by non-Germans who had 
collaborated with the Nazis or Quis- 
lings in other countries. One of the 
most prominent of these was Willem 
Mengelberg 

Badly presented programs would 
obviously not attract listeners. One 
thing to be avoided was a break in the 
music while turning a record, This 
could be obviated by dubbings on other 
disks, but the dubbings were seldom as 
good as the originals, and I generally 
avoided more than one dubbing in any 
one work. In the case of works in 
which the sides ran consecutively, this 
meant that I had to have two sets, un- 
less the turns coincided with the ends 
of the movements. The other consid- 
erations were those of quality, condi- 
tion and completeness. The Germans, 
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on departing, had managed to scram- 
ble the records quite thoroughly, and 
these had to be sorted out and re-cata- 
logued. Also, in the early days, disks 
had a way of vanishing at the last 
moment. One evening our record li- 
brarian, T-4 Ernest Loewenbein, was 
told that Brahms’s Tragic Overture 
(under Toscanini) was already on the 
air, and the next side but, one was 
missing. With no time to hunt, Loew- 
enbein reached at random—and found 
a German disk of the Tragic Overture 
beginning at just the right place. Such 
last minute crises, however, were rare. 

Timing the programs brought occa- 
sional headaches. Until late winter, 
the turntables were run by Luxemburg 
city power which varied in intensity. 
Thus a side might run for four min- 
utes in the timing room, and anywhere 
from 3 feet 40 inches to 4 feet 20 inches 
in the studio. Sometimes I found that 
my timetable was two or three minutes 
wrong toward the end of the program. 
These variations could be covered to 
some extent by giving more or less oi 
the program’s signature, the second 
theme of the first movement of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathetic Symphony. Another 
device was to include a verbal postlude, 
germane but not essential, in the pro- 
gram notes, and tailor it to fit the sit- 
uation. As a rule, by one device or an- 
other, we got by without having to 
fade out anything except the signature. 

There were unavoidable gaps, but 
the repertoire was fairly comprehen- 
sive. More than 360 works had been 
broadcast up to the middle of June in 
the symphony series, including twenty 
compositions by contemporary Ameri- 
cans. Much of the modern American 
music at our disposal was provided by 
the O. W. I. Its earlier releases varied 
in quality, but the standard of the O. 
W. I. records improved notably with 
later issues, and short works or ex- 
cerpts were supplemented by long 
works played in full. 


Return to the Air 


_ On Dec. 19, when the Rundstedt of- 
fensive began to threaten the city of 
Luxembourg, the station was ordered 
off the air, and the soldier writers, 
producers and announcers turned to 
guard duty. But it returned to the air 
on Dec. 23 with a triumphant burst of 
United Nations anthems, and the sym- 
phonic period was restored the next 
day. The Germans occasionally sent 
over a plane or two, and indulged in a 
few sporadic bombardments, but they 
always missed our station. After 
Christmas, the symphonic program was 
canceled only three times, for broad- 
casts of momentous news. Sometimes 
as V-E Day approached, there would 
be partial appropriations of symphonic 
time for a particular important news 
flash, which meant a little hasty trim- 
ming of the program. But this hap- 
pened only five or six times. 

The concerts were not intended as a 
direct medium of propaganda, but as 
programs which would attract listeners 
in Germany and thus gain more hear- 
ers for our news broadcasts and other 
features. The considerations govern- 
ing the make-up of the symphony pro- 
grams were strictly musical. In the 
commentary, political remarks ap- 
peared only when there was a natural 
and obvious place for them—as in the 
case of works by composers banned by 
the Nazis, or of records made by prom- 
inent anti-Nazi musicians. 

For many of us, there was an inter- 
esting contrast between what we were 
and what we did at Radio Luxem- 
bourg, where soldiers, officers and 
civilians worked side by side without 
considerations of rank. I would arrive 
each day, helmeted, carrying a rifle and 
a clip of cartridges—and then set these 
aside, open my typewriter and begin 
with some phrase such as this: 
“Tonight we devote our program to 





the music of Johannes Brahms. You 
will first hear his first symphony, 
played by the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York under the direction 
of Arturo Toscanini’. 


Gerard A. Semon Named 
For New NCAC Post 


Gerard A. Semon will direct the new 
operatic and foreign department of the 
National Concert and Artists Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Semon was formerly asso- 
ciated with his 
father, the late 
Eric Semon, who 
was the Euro- 
pean represen- 
tative of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Associa- 
tion for more 
than 15 years. 
In his new ca- 
pacity with 
NCAC Mr. Se- 
mon plans a 
campaign to cre- 
ate more wide- 
spread operatic 
enterprise in this country and to lay 
equal stress on creating opportunity 
abroad for American talent and bring- 
ing great European talent to this 
country. 

His broad experience in the foreign 
field has enabled him to re-establish 
contact with all the major European 
concert agencies. The contract for 
Torsten Ralf, Swedish tenor and the 
first European artist to be signed by 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 





Gerard A. Semon 


since V-E, was negotiated by Mr. 
Semon. 

St. Louis Enjoys 
Summer Operettas 

St. Louts——The 27th season of 
Municipal Opera in Forest Park 


closed on Sept. 2 with the perform- 
ance of “Roberta”, which during the 
final week brought out 77,119 people, 
the second largest week in the history 
of the series. The excellent cast in- 
cluded Marthe Errole and George 
Britton. Others contributing to the 
success of the final week were Jack 


Good, Cora Tracy, Morton Bowe, 
Fred Harper, Sibyi ‘Bowman, Joseph- 
ine Meri and Dan M. Eckley. Skillful 


use of the big revolving stage by art 
director Watson Barrett and the un- 
failing musical direction of Edwin 
McArthur amplified the pleasure of 
the huge crowds. 

Fine singing and acting by Mack 
Harrell in “Sari” made that operetta 
especially attractive during the week 
of Aug. 20. Additional pleasure was 
found in the performances of Dorothy 
Stone, Morton Bowe, Mimi Benzell, 
LeRoi Operti, William Linn, Fred 
Harper and Earle Mac Veigh. 

Total attendance for the season 
numbered 779,530 with 84 perform- 
ances. Considerable money from the 
surplus will be spent during the win- 
ter on new structural additions to 
stage, dressing rooms and a rehearsal 
stage. John Kennedy produced all 
of the twelve operas in a manner that 
brought continued praise. 
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Shostakovich Edits 
Children’s Radio Magazine 


A new radio magazine for children, 
under the editorship of Dmitri Shos- 
takovich, has recently been  broad- 
cast. The noted composer-editor,. in 
a warm greeting to his prospective 
young public, spoke of the object of 
the magazine and declared that just 
as we feel pity for persons unable to 
read or write so should we feel 
toward the musically illiterate, whose 
ignorance the publication is designed 
to enlighten. He recommended that the 
musical education of children be 
started the time youngsters learn their 
alphabet and told his listeners about 
the endless fascination of the great 
symphonies, operas and masterpieces 





Many oi those 


music. 
described by Shostakovich were illus- 


of chamber 


trated by the highly gifted young 
pianist and international prize winning 
virtuoso, Emil Gillels. Among other 
things he played Liszt’s transcription 
of Paganini’s “The Hunt” and pre- 
faced it with some witty and perti- 
nent anecdotes. Other compositions 
broadcast included parts of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Galina Barinova, and works by prom- 
inent Soviet composers. 





Young Pianists Win 
Y.M.H.A. Contest 

Ruth Duncan, pupil of Carl Fried- 
berg and student of the Juilliard Grad- 
uate School, and Gary Graffman, pupil 
of Isabelle Vengerova, of the Curtis 
Institute, were the winners of the 
Young Artists’ Contest held annually 
by the 92nd Str. Y. M. H. A. and will 
give a joint piano recital next Winter 
in the Sunday Evening Major Sub- 
scription Series in the Kaufmann 
Auditorium. The judges were Erno 
Balogh, A. W. Binder, Paul Breisach, 
Vladimir Graffman, Heida Hermanns, 
Nadia Reisenberg, Daniel Saidenberg 
and Joseph Schuster. 





Sperry Symphony Plays 
For College Fund 

The sum of. $10,000 was raised for 
the United Negro College Fund on 
June 10 at a concert given in Carnegie 
Hall by a 75-piece orchestra composed 
of Brooklyn and Long Island workers 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, 
under Norman Pickering. Works by 
Schubert, Wagner and Johann Strauss 
were played and Gladys Childress, 
young Negro pianist and Juilliard 
School ‘student, was heard in the Grieg 
Concerto. 
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Toronto Hails 
Week of Opera 


Pelletier and Breisach 
Conduct Metropolitan 
Artists 


Toronto. — The second season of 
opera in Massey Hall by members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sponsored by France Film of Mon- 
treal, consisted of six presentations 
from Sept. 18 to 22. The hall was 
practically sold out for each event. 
Wilfred Pelletier and Paul Breisach 
conducted the operas, Désiré Defrére 
was stage director. 

In “Manon” Bidu Sayao sang the 
title role. She was supported by 
Jacques Gerard, French - Canadian 
tenor, Nicola Moscona and Louis 
D’Angelo. “Faust” claimed the tal- 
ents of Nino Martini, Dorothy Kirs- 
ten, Martial Singher, Norman Cordon, 
Thelma Altman who substituted for 
Frances Greer, and Jeanne Desjardins. 

As Mimi in “La Bohéme” Miss 
Sayao appeared with Mr. Martini, 
Mr. Moscona, Alice Tate, and Fran- 
cesco Valentino. Verdi’s “La Travi- 
ata” again presented Miss Sayao in the 
leading role. Her Alfredo was Mr. 


Pons won the hearts of 
her audience as the Hindu girl in 
“Lakmé”, the cast of which included 
Mr. Gerard, Martha Lipton, Mr. Mos- 
cona, and Miss Desjardins. 

Due to the illness of Bruna Cas- 
tagna, Lily Djanel sang the title role 
in “Carmen”. Mr. Gerard appeared 
as Don Jose, Mr. Singher as Esca- 
millo, Claire Gagnier as Micaela, and 
Mr. D’Angelo as Zuniga. Arthur 
Kent sang smaller parts during the 
engagement, as did Lodovico Oliviero. 

The week in Toronto was the clos- 
ing part of the group’s Canadian tour 
which began in Quebec and ——" 
in Montreal and Ottawa. 1.R. 
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Ballet Russe Presents 
Chicago Season 
Cuicaco.— The Ballet’ Russe de 
Monte Carlo began a season of 16 per- 
formances at the Civic Opera House, 
on Sept. 26, headed by Alexandra Da- 
nilova and Frederick Franklin. The 
opening “ bill introduced “Concerto 
Barocco”, choreography by George 
Balanchine to Bach’s Double Concerto. 
Other numbers given were “Les Syl- 
phides”, “Danses Concertantes”, and 
“Rodeo”. Emanuel Balaban was the 
conductor and Ivan Boutnikoff the as- 
sistant. Programs of old and new 
favorites were = nightly, with mat- 
inees on Sept. 29, and Sept. 30. 
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JOBIN APPEARS FOR OREGON ASSOCIATION 


Following His Concert for the Eugene Civic Music Association, 


Raoul Jobin 


Appears with G. E. Gaylord; Mrs. Robert D. Horn, Vice President; Carl Fuerstner, 
Accompanist; Mrs. T. J. Fox, Secretary, and Dr. Earl M. Pallett 


EuGENE, Ore.—The 
Raoul Jobin, tenor, was one of the 
highlights of last season’s Civic Music 
Series. This season promises the 
same high standard of musical enter- 


tainment for Eugene’s Civic Music 
Association members, as the roster of 
scheduled appearances will _ testify. 


Due to appear before Civic Music au- 
diences this coming season are 


Ricardo Odnoposoff, Markova, Dolin 
and Ensemble, the Footlight Favor- 
ites, Artur Rubinstein, Patrice Mun- 


sel, Jussi Bjoerling, the Salzedo En- 
semble, and John Charles Thomas. 


Civic Association 
Announces Bookings 


Other Sponsoring Organizations 
in Dallas List Attractions for 
Season 


Da.LLAs.—The current season promi 
ses to be a full and delightful musical 
treat. The Civic Music Association 
of which Eli Sanger is chairman has 
announced the following attractions: 


Isaac Stern, violinist, Oct. 25; Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, pianists, Nov. 15; 
Alicia) Markova and Anton Dolin, 
ballet group, Dec. 4; Leonard War- 
ren, baritone, Jan, 21; Risé Stevens, 
soprano, Feb. 28, and the Cincinnati 


Symphony, under Eugene Goossens, 
March 21. All these events will be 
held at McFarlin Memorial audi- 


torium. The subscription list has been 
full since Spring. 

On the Community Course is listed 
Joseph Laderoute, tenor, and Martha 
Lipton, contralto, in a joint program 
on Nov. 1; Rudolf Firkusny, pianist, 
Feb. 13, and Tossy Spivakovsky, vio- 
linist, March 19. 

The Music Committee of the Dal- 
las Woman’s Club will present Regina 
Resnik, soprano, in recital on the 
afternoon of Nov. 1. The Junior 
League is presenting Fritz Kreisler at 
Fair Park auditorium on Nov. 17. 

The State Fair of Texas lists Mi- 
litza Korjus, soprano, on Noy. 24, 
and the San Carlo Opera company on 
Jan. 4, 5, and 6. Mrs. John F. Lyons 
has announced a return engagement 
for Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo on 
Dec. 30, 31 and Jan. 1. Henry Scott, 
pianist, will appear under the auspices 
of the Dallas Athletic Club on Oct. 29 

The Civic Federation has announced 
the following musical events to be 
given at Scott Hall: Andor Foldes, 
pianist, Oct. 9; Herbert Rogers, pi- 
anist, Nov. 10; Roth String Quartet, 


Nov. 20; Jeanne Dowis, pianist, Dec. 
8; Lacy McLarry, violinist, Jan. 5; 
Yella Pessl, harpsicordist, Jan. 17; 


appearance of 









Virginia Thomas, pianist, Feb. 2; 
Gordon String Quartet, Feb. 5; James 
Mathis, pianist, March 2, and the 
Leroy-Scholz-Foster Trio, March 5. 
MABEL CRANFILL. 





Folk-lore Series Inaugurated 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELEs.—A series of folk lore 
programs in Los Angeles Plaza, the 
original center of town, was inaugu- 
rated by the City Music Bureau on 
Oct. 11. One feature of the event was 
an impressive procession of choir boys 


from the old Plaza church. Songs 
and dances were presented by Mexi- 
cans, Italians and _ Indians. Earl 
Robinson served as narrator. The 


festival was arranged by Artie Mason 


Carter. 





Marie 


EIDAL 


Soprano 





* “Soprano impressive in Town 
Hall . . . revealed excellent voice 
of wide range . phrasing com- 
mendable . . diction clear . 
attractive personality.’ 

N. Y. Times, May 1945 
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Spalding Resumes His Concert Career 


With Good Will Tour of Brazil 


Violinist Urges Closer 
Contact Between Two 
Countries 


By McC .eskey GARLYCH 


Miami, FLa.—Music is bringing a 
closer understanding between the 
people of Brazil and the United 
States, declared Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, upon his arrival in Miami from 
Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 27, on the 
Brazil Clipper, after a 17-day recital 
tour in the South American country. 

Brazilians, he said, are coming clos- 
er to understanding the heart and 
soul of America through music than 
they ever did when Hollywood movies 
were the principal link between the 
two countries. “Music and the arts 
—not business or movies—provide the 
friendliest and most acceptable link 
between the Americas,” he said. 

Mr. Spalding’s South American 
tour, his first there, was arranged by 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr., United States 
Ambassador to Brazil and formely as- 
sistant secretary of state. The violin- 
ist was accompanied by his wife. 

The tour was a resumption of 
music-making for Mr. Spalding after 
two years in war service. He served 
as contact man between the Allied 
High Command and the Italian par- 
tisan forces. Mr. Spalding said that 
Brazilian audiences were responsive. 
Under the auspices of the United 
States Ambassador, he gave four con- 
certs to packed houses in Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Sao Paulo, and twice ap- 
peared as guest artist with the Or- 
chestra Sinfonica in Rio. 

“Though the people of Brazil are 
of a new country, they appreciate the 
old culture, and want their music on 
the top level”, he said in referring to 
his concerts. Mr. Spalding was intro- 
duced to the leading music critics and 
feature writers of Brazil at a press 
luncheon given in his honor by the 
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Music Fostered in 
Dominican Republic 


CrupAp TruyjILLo, DoMINICAN RE- 
puBLic.—Music is playing a more and 
more important part in this Republic, 
to a considerable extent on account of 
the government and of Rafael Trujillo, 
president for the past 14 years. Dur- 
ing the festival held last August in 
celebration of the 8lst year of the 
restoration of the Republic, there were 
orchestral concerts in the theaters and 
numerous band concerts in the parks 
by the National Band, the Firemen’s 
Band and other similar groups. 

The Orquesta Sinfonico Nacional, 
conducted by Enrique Casal Chapi has 
been heard regularly in concerts of 
high quality, giving, in many cases 
the first local performances of well- 
known works. Armando Palacios, 
and Rosita Renard, pianists, were 
heard as soloists, and Manuel Rueda, 
a young pupil of Mme. Renard, cre- 
ated a good impression. He holds a 
government pension. There have been 
numerous concerts by students at the 
Conservatorio Nacional de Musica y 
Declamacion. 





Music Camp Held at 
University of Kansas 


LAWRENCE, KaAns.—The Midwest- 
ern Band and Orchestra Camp for 
high school students is being held at 
the University of Kansas under band 
and orchestra school specialists. En- 
rollment includes 69 boys and 173 
girls from 10. different states of the 
midwest. A 90-piece orchestra and 
150-piece band give weekly concerts 
on Sundays and broadcast each 
Wednesday evening over WREN. A 


Albert Spalding Arrives at the Miami 
Airport with Mrs. Spalding 


United States Ambassador, while he 
and Mrs. Spalding were the guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Berle at the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Upon his return to New York to 
give a concert for the benefit of the 
veterans’ reconditioning program of 
the Musician Emergency Fund on 
Oct. 15, Mr. Spalding emphasized the 
good work which had been done in 
Brazil in bringing closer relations be- 
tween the two countries. Ambassador 
Berle, Carleton Sprague Smith and 
other Americans have worked hard to 
improve cultural, political and social, 
as well as economic relations, he stated. 
He urged that the United States should 
not lose the advantage which the crisis 
of the war years has given to us in 
making friends in South America. 
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chorus is also being trained in con- 
junction with the camp school. Dean 
Donald Swarthout has announced 
next season’s events for the Univer- 
sity Concert series. They will be on 
the list for this year. Blanche 
Thebom, mezzo-soprano; the Ballet 
Theater; the Don Cossack Chorus; 
Robert Casadesus, pianist; and James 
Melton, tenor. 





William and Mary 
Concerts Events Listed 


Norrotk, Va.—The William and 
Mary Concert Series for 1945-6 con- 
sists of five attractions, Mario Berini 
in October, Ania Dorfmann in De- 
cember, the American Ballad Singers 
in January, Joseph Szigeti in March, 
and Vivian Della Chiesa in April. 

This series, one of two membership 
organizations providing Norfolk with 
annual schedules of concert attrac- 
tions, is beginning its ninth year. It 
was organized to aid the Norfolk 
Division, College of William and 
Mary-V. P. I., and has raised over 
$700 for the college. Mrs. Cornelia 
Grahn Hancock has been its manager 
since the beginning. 





Baltimore Sponsors 
Civic Concerts 


BaLtIMoRE.—Robert Iula, secretary 
of the Municipal Department of Music, 
has earned public approval for the ar- 
rangement of programs of the Sum- 
mer series of outdoor concerts given 
under civic auspices. Massed pro- 
grams, with choral, operatic, and vocal 
representation afforded entertainment 
which the public appreciated. The 
bands under direction of Robert Lan- 








were 


Steinwald, 
heard nightly in the public parks and 
at various community centers. 

Summer music also was featured at 
the Museum of Art, where open-air 
programs were presented by Frank 


singer and Oscar 


Sheridan, Frank Kroll and others. 
This series terminated with a compre- 
hensive program presented by the De- 
partment of Public Recreation City 
Orchestra and Chorus. The orchestra 
and chorus has a personnel of a hun- 
dred enthusiastic musicians and sing- 
ers from teen-age to adult range. Con- 
rad Gebelein conducts the orchestra, 
and A. Lee Jones is the choral direc- 
tor. A local tribute was featured on 
this program, the joint rendition of 
“Festival March” composed by Charles 
F. Mutter. F. B. 





Detroit Symphony 
To Record for Cosmo 


Derroit.—The Detroit 
now has its own facilities 
manufacture and nationwide 
tion of records. With the entry of 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., into the 
record business, through the purchase 
of a substantial interest is Cosmopoli- 
tan Records, Inc., the Detroit orches- 
tra becomes the first symphony in the 
world to have such facilities, accord- 
ing to Henry H. Reichhold, president 
of the orchestra. 

The joining of the forces of Reich- 
hold Chemicals and Cosmopolitan, al- 
ready a leading independent in the 
popular record field, was signalized by 
a new nationwide program broadcast 
from New York, Detroit and Holly- 
wood on Sept. 29. Cosmopolitan al- 
ready has a record plant at Massa- 
pequa, Long Island, has begun con- 
struction of a new plant in Detroit and 
intends to build a third on the West 
Coast, Reichhold said. Recording fa- 
cilities for the symphony will be per- 
manently installed in that organiza- 
tion’s new home, Music Hall. 


Symphony 
for the 
distribu- 
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Giannini Heard in 
Series — Chamber Music 
Offered 


By E. Warp CRANE 


This is the last report on musical activity 
in Honolulu to be written for MUSICAL 
AMERICA by Cpl. Crane. At the time of 
this writing he is on his way to Japan. 
Once there he will write further articles 
about musical affairs.—EDITOR 


HONOLULU 


ITH the war-created dearth of 
appearances by popular concert 
artists on the Hawaiian Islands, the 
recitals of Dusolina Giannini on July 


22 and 24 at the McKinley High 
School created great interest. 
Accompanied by Max Walmer, 


Mme. Giannini molded her programs 
around Lieder, folk songs and arias. 
Her two appearances were under the 
auspices of the Artists Service of the 
Honolulu Celebrity Concert Series. 
The first program comprised an 
early group; Russian and _ Italian 
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groups; also, English selections and 
some excellently rendered Italian folk 
songs, plus a healthy sprinkling of 
encores. Arias from “Alceste” and 
“The Queen of Sheba” were heard 
during her final appearance. Also 
making up that program were Strauss 
lieder, an English group and Neapoi- 
itan folk songs. 

The usual Sunday afternoon con- 
certs at the Academy of Arts have 
been changed to Thursday evenings for 
the Summer. The first concert under 
this policy was that by the Gillis Trio 
on July 26. The classical portion of 
the program found voice in three of 
Haydn’s Divertimenti’ and Beethov- 
en’s Trio in G. Fritz Hart, conductor 
of the Honolulu Symphony, dedicated 
his recent Fugue to the Trio, who 
played .it on this occasion. Typical 
of Mr. Hart’s many compositions, and 
easily acceptable, the work was well 
received. Closing the evening was 
Dohnanyi’s Serenade. 


James Gives Concert 


In its makeup, the Academy’s pro- 
gram of August 2 stood above the 
majority heard lately. Cpl. Kenneth 
R. James was the tenor soloist, ac- 
companied by Thomas Lyles. Cpl. 
James was particularly effective in 
Strauss’s “Traum Durch Die Dam- 
merung”, which well fitted his capa- 
bilities, and the Early American Folk 
Song group Along with * ‘Poor Way- 
faring Stranger” and “The Nightin- 
gale”, he sang “The Deaf Woman’s 
Courtship” up to the hilt and “I Won- 
der As I Wander”. 

On July 1 the Army and Navy 
Club’s music hour featured Pvt. Cath- 
erine L. Petersen (USMCWR), viol- 
inist, assisted by the pianist Sgt. Mark 
Moersen. The major works on this 
first local venture of Miss Petersen’s 
were Handel’s Sonata No. 4 in D and 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. These 
artists also appeared in recital at the 
Library, at Hawaii, July 15. July 4th 
at the Victory USO saw a program 
including Handel, Purcell, Hahn, Du- 
parc and Hageman, by the tenor Orva 
R. Hoskinson accompanied at the pi- 
ano by Isabel Haran. Other Army 
and Navy Club musicales were those 
of July 8 with Alice Skart Stentz, 
contralto, in a Schubert-Schumann- 
Grieg program; and the well known 
Honolulu soprano Peggy C. Hitchcock 
offering Handel, Scarlatti, Schubert, 
Hageman and Verdi on July 22. Ne- 
gro Spirituals were given a natural 
rendering at the Academy of Arts 
July 8 at the hands of a Seabee Ne- 
gro Chorus under the direction of its 
organizer, Robert Spencer. 


Musician’s Center Active 
There was a comparative scarcity 
of musical events during August. The 
one series that continued was the 


Sunday afternoon Musicians Center 
Music Hour at the Army and Navy 


Club. The tenor, Stewart Clark, and 
the pianist, Charles Lowe, both of 
the Army, appeared Aug. 12 in a 


combined song and piano recital. On 
Aug. 26 a program by a group of 
twenty Navy musicians known as “The 
Mariners”, under the direction of Lt. 
Paul Hummel gave a choral and in- 
strumental program. The first Sun- 
day in September occasioned a very 
interesting program comprising con- 
ventional material. Truman Thomp- 
son, baritone, of the Marine Corps, 
accompanied by Isabel Haran, includ- 
ed in his offerings numbers by Brahms 
Schubert, Strauss ; and arias from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra” and Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade”, and Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Myself When Young”. 
Assisted by pianist Alda Coito Lee, 
Konrad Liebrecht, violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Academy of Arts on Aug. 
30. Mr. Liebrecht is prominent among 





Musical Life Is Resumed in Honolulu 





Dusolina Giannini 


local artists in view of his association 
with the Honolulu Symphony as con- 
cert master and with the Honolulu 
Music Academy, in addition to his or- 
ganization of and participation in the 
Liebrecht Quartet, one of the few lo- 
cal musical mainstays from pre-war 
days. Mr. Liebrecht’s program found 
a ready audience which as usual garn- 
ered pleasure from his playing of 
Schubert’s Rondeau Brillant, the Cha- 
conne from Bach’s Sonata in D minor, 
and minor fare by Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Falla-Kreisler and Szymanowski. 

A few months ago it would have 
been an easy affair to predict the com- 
ing Honolulu music season. There 
was no reason to doubt that the 1945- 
1946 season would be a duplication 
of last Winter’s musical activity, which 
was unmistakably enhanced by the 
large participation of servicemen art- 
ists. However, with the war’s end 
the number of service personnel sta- 
tioned in the area of Honolulu should 
diminish to a skeleton force; the men 
in uniform will be marshalled to the 
Japanese occupation zone or returned 
to the states for discharge. By the 
start of the Winter season appearances 
by musicians in service will be none 
too plentiful, thus leaving a consider- 
able dent in the picture of the multi- 
tude of concerts of the past few years. 

No doubt many of the local artists 
will return in the near future to re- 
sume their former activity. The mu- 
sician-residents on this island who 
have jumped in and done their part 
curing the war years will probably be 
pressed into still greater service for 
the present, until local music affairs 
righten themselves to the peacetime 
level embodying the improvements 
and advancements brought about since 
1941. 


Citizen’s Opera 
Performs in Chicago 


Cuicaco.—A new organization, the 
Citizen’s Opera Co., Anna _ Fitziu, 
president, gave its initial performance, 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride”, at 
the Ashland Boulevard Auditorium on 
Sept. 22. 

The performance 
success with Jarmila Novotna and 
Michael Bartlett in the leading roles 
Miss Novotna sang and acted the role 
with great artistry, giving pace to the 
performance by her complete absorp- 
tion in the role. Mr. Bartlett’s voice 
had clarity and his projection of the 
English text was always understand- 
able. 

The orchestra, under Jerzy Bojanow- 
ski, played excellently, giving full value 
to the rich score and Mr. Bojanowski 
obtained complete accord between 
singers and orchestra at all times. The 
chorus was well trained and seemed 
perfectly at ease on the stage. 

Alois Bragagnolo made the most 
of the role of marriage broker, ex- 
tracting full comic value, and Stefan 


was an artistic 


Kozakevich was fine as the father. The 


under the direction of 
The English transla- 
Libushka Bartusek. 


C. Q. 


ballet was 
Bernice Holmes. 
tion used was by 


Philadelphia Forum 

Lists Coming Attractions 

— The Philadelphia 
1945-46 season, will 
Symphony; re- 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Forum, for its 
present the Boston 
citals by Egon Petri, pianist; Nathan 
Milstein, violinist; Blanche Thebom, 
contralto, and James Melton, tenor. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is booked for a 
lecture-recital on Mozart with illus- 
trations at the piano. A Charles L. 
Wagner company will offer “Rigo- 
letto” with Paul Breisach as _ con- 
ductor. The First Piano Quartet will 
play a retnrn engagement and others 
will include the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and Rosario and Antonio 
and their Spanish Dance Ensemble. 

W.E.S. 





Youth Orchestra Formed 
In Argentina 


Rio DE JANEIRO.—Radio El Mundo 
has formed a Youth Orchestra for the 
purpose of helping young musicians in 
pursuit of careers. On June 24 the 
group of 42 musicians gave their first 
concert under Luis Gianneo. The or- 
chestra is to give weekly Sunday morn- 
ing radio concerts. 
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Chicago Throngs 
Music Festival 


Mammoth Program in 
Soldier’s Field Draws 
90,000 


Cuicaco.—- The 16th annual Chi- 
cago Music Festival on Aug. 18 in 
Soldier’s Field drew a crowd of more 
than 90,000. Community singing was 
wholehearted. Gladys Swarthout and 
Lawrence Tibbett were the featured 
soloists of the evening, delighting with 
operatic arias and popular numbers. 
Both singers joined forces in Rom- 
berg’s “Lover Come Back to Me”, with 
Henry Weber conducting the orches- 
tra. 

Edith Mason, Miss Swarthout and 
Mr. Tibbett acted as judges of the best 
female and best male voices at the fes- 
tival. The lucky winners were Wini- 
fred Heckman, 21, contralto, and Rob- 
ert F. Dalton, 31, bass-baritone, both 
of Chicago. Miss Heckman sang “Voce 
di Donna”, from Ponchielli’s “La 
Gioconda”, and Mr. Dalton won with 
Mendelssohn’s “O God Have Mercy”, 
in English understandable in all parts 
of the vast field. It was a close de- 
cision, as the runners-up, Marion Ol- 
son Brown, soprano, and Capt. Elmer 
Carlquist, dramatic tenor, seemed 
equally gifted. Porter Heaps was at 
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the festival organ for the beginning of 
the program. 

The winning women’s chorus, the 
Welsh Ladies Glee Club of Chicago, 
directed by Mrs. Estelle Roberts Schu- 
bert, sang “Preguntale a las Estrel- 
las”. This was followed by Robert 
Goldberg, 17, winning cornet player. 
ba Carnegie-Illinois Male chorus of 
Gary, Ind., directed by Harry Walsh, 
the winning men’s chorus, sang “Bor- 
der Balled” by J. H. Maunder. They 
were followed by the winning class A 
violinist, Paul Glickman, 16, of Chi- 
cago. 

Events followed in quick succession, 
the barber shop quartet chorus, di- 
rected by Frank Thorne; the drum 
corps and drill team of the Humboldt 
Park Commandery No. 79, Knights 
Templars, directed by Comdr. Carl 
Schultz. For the 16th consecutive sea- 
son, the J. Wesley Jones’ festival 
chorus of 1,000 voices, sang “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot”, joining with the 
other 3,000 choristers in the final “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus”. Community singing 
was again in the capable hands of 
Carl Craven and Frank Bennett. 

A gigantic “Alice in Wonderland” 
spectacle with 300 characters gave 
color to the scene. 500, young dancers 
in filmy white costumes, representing 
the spirit of Buckingham Memorial 
Fountain, simulated the play of water 
while the Festival Orchestra, conducted 
by Henry Weber, played “Tales of the 
Vienna Woods”. 

Philip Maxwell, the guiding genius 
of these festivals from the beginning, 
then announced that for the first time 
in more than three years the Chicago 
Music Festival was taking place under 
peaceful skies. The Adult Lutheran 
Choir of Chicago sang “Wondrous 
Things the Lord Hath Done” by Dr. 
F. Melius Christiansen, led by Dr. 
Edgar Nelson, festival choir director. 

Various works were played by the 
Festival Orchestra. The Lutheran 
Children’s Choir was directed by John 
Rieck. The exciting evening was fit- 
tingly climaxed by fireworks stressing 
the peace motif. Mrs. Charles S. 
Clark, president of the Conference of 
Club Presidents and Program Chair- 
men, was a special guest of honor at 
the festival. CHARLES QUINT 


_- 


James Pease Rejoins 
Columbia Concerts 


James Pease, baritone, was dis- 
charged by the Army on Oct. 1. Mr. 
Pease has rejoined the roster of Haen- 
sel & Jones artists. Before the war 
Mr. Pease appeared on a series of CBS 
programs under the direction of How- 
ard Barlow, for a season with the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company, and -an en- 
gagement at the 





Berkshire Festival, 


Hollander & Feldman Studio 
BARITONE SINGS IN POTTSTOWN 


Leonard Warren Sings an Impromptu Recital for Students at the Historic 
Hill Sch 


PENNA.—A _ concert 
was given by Leonard Warren on 
Oct. 1 for the Community Concert 
Association. Following his concert 
Mr. Warren visited the Hill School, 


Pottstown, 


one of America’s oldest preparatory 
schools for boys where he sang for 
a group of students and Mrs. J. I. 


Wendell, wife of the headmaster, and 
president of the local concert associa- 
tion. 





and made seven solo appearances with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The baritone has spent two and one- 
half years in the Army as a Flying 
Training instructor at Laredo, Tex. 
During this time he flew 15,000 miles 
to fulfill singing engagements in broad- 
cast, bond rallies, recitals. At his 
home base, Mr. Pease directed and 
participated in the Army choral groups 
and he produced and directed several 
musical shows, among them “Trial by 
Jury” and “Ballad for Americans” in 
which he sang the lead. 


Kansas City Parks 


Offer Music Series 


Band and Orchestra 
Concerts Directed 


By De Rubertis 


Kansas City.—A Summer of music 
in city parks has brought out the 
largest audiences of any season and 
also brought additional honor to N. 
DeRubertis, the popular conductor 
of both the Kansas City Civic Orches- 
tra and the Municipal Band. Orches- 
tral concerts in Loose Park each Sun- 
day night with soloists, or operatic 
scenes prepared by Daisy Maud 
Underwood, drew from 7,000 to 10,000 
listeners. The band concerts through- 
out the city parks each week night 
were equally popular and also spon- 
sored soloists as well as community 
singing festivals. 

Mr. DeRubertis has joined the fac- 
ulty of the music department of the 
University of Kansas City as instruc- 
tor in orchestral training, solfeggio, 
ear training, chamber music and his- 
tory of the orchestra. His Kansas 
City Orchestral Training School, 
founded in 1927, will be merged with 
the University orchestra and Mr. 
DeRubertis will be its director. 

The Friends of Music, drawing 
from all ranks of the city’s musicians 
and music lovers, has been organized 
to encourage all music activities proj- 





ected by the University of Kansas 
City. Mrs. George Forsee is the 
president. 


David Van Vactor, assistant con- 
ductor and first flutist of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic, will 





head the 





theory department of the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, taking Gard- 
ner Read’s place as instructor of com- 
position, counterpoint and orchestra- 
tion. He will also retain his duties with 
the Philharmonic. Mr. Van Vactor has 
just returned from a 6-months sojourn 
in Chile where he was an exchange 
conductor from the United States for 
the Santiago State Orchestra and other 
groups. 
Delbert E. 
choral 


Johnson, former Detroit 
director, has organized the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Chorus 
which will devote itself to oratorios 
and other great choral numbers for 
public performances. Mr. Johnson 
has chosen “The Creation” by Haydi 
for an early presentation. 

Lucy Parrott. 





Seattle Youth Symphony 
Inaugurates Music Camp 


SEATTLE.—The Youth Symphony of 
Seattle, of which Francis Aranyi is 
conductor, opened the new Youth Sym- 
phony Pacific Northwest Music Camp 
at Benbow Lakes with a two-weeks 
visit this Summer. The music pavilion 
with a capacity of 150 players is the 
gift of David S. Tobias of Seattle. 
More than 1,000 people traveled to the 
740-acre park, which is 48 miles from 
Seattle, to hear the orchestra. 





Engagements Listed 
For Joseph Fuchs 


Joseph Fuchs, violinist, will be solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony on Oct. 27, in the Lopat- 
nikoff Concerto. On Jan. 10 he will 
play the Tchaikovsky Concerto with 
the Detroit Symphony. Mr. Fuchs 
fulfilled a return engagement in Cleve- 
land on July 25, offering the Bruch G 
minor Concerto. 
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Anniversary Program 
Presented — Scholarships 


Awarded 
CLEVELAND. — The Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, one of the city’s most 


important cultural institutions, is cele- 
brating its 25th anniversary this Fall. 
Beryl Rubinstein, the director, and 
Charles Gleason, president of the board 
of trustees, have been receiving con- 
gratulations from eminent musicians 
throughout the country. 

Started in 1920 by a group of prom- 
inent citizens headed by Mrs. Frank- 
lyn B. Sanders, the institute has 
grown in influence and importance as 
well as size. Under the direction of 
Mr. Rubinstein it has gathered to- 
gether a notable group of musicians as 
faculty members and numbers many 
well known musicians as former stu- 
dents and instructors. 

A most unusual feature of the an- 
niversary program presented at Wil- 
lard Clapp Hall, the institute’s audi- 
torium, and broadcast over radio sta- 
tion WGAR on Sept. 21, was a re- 
cording of a congratulatory message 
from Ward Lewis now in London. A 
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Cleveland Institute Marks 25th Year 


resume of institute history and music 
by Mr. Rubinstein, Joseph Knitzer, 
head of the violin department and new 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, and by Madge Phelps, of the 
vocal staff preceded the Lewis message 
which had been shortwaved from Lon- 
don where he is on leave. 

Occupying a former Euclid Avenue 
mansion, the institute now has more 
than a thousand students, with a faculty 
of forty-five teachers. It started out 
with seven students and with Ernest 


Bloch, famous Swiss-American com- 
poser, as director. 
The institute awards degrees of 


Bachelor and Master of Music and 
Artist diplomas. It places great im- 
portance on the preparatory and inter- 
mediate departments in which instruc- 
tion in all instrumental and theoreti- 
cal departments is given. Its academic 
courses included in the Bachelor of 
Music curricula are given in coopera- 
tion with Cleveland College of West- 
ern Reserve University. It has a 
large reference library and was pre- 
sented a record library by the Kulas 
Foundation. 

The institute is a charter member of 
the National Association of Schools 
of Music and operates a_ teachers’ 
placement bureau for the benefit of its 
graduates. 

Mr. Rubinstein has been head of the 
Institute since 1932, but was associat- 
ed with the school many years before. 
He served in the army recently as 
Captain in Special Services, seeing ex- 
tensive service overseas. 

The institute has enjoyed the coop- 
eration of many other Cleveland insti- 
tutions, particularly the Museum of 
Art, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Mu- 
sic School Settlement and Western 
Reserve University. 

Recently announced _ scholarship 
winners at the institute are Patty 
Cook, Lois Fink, Daniel Kane, Gra- 
tian McRae, Enid Ongar and Alvin 
Salzinger, in piano; Gordon Cell, 
Jeanne Douttiel, Janet Lee Hall and 
Raymond Motiska, in violin; Victor 
Burt, in cello; Thomas MacEwan and 
Louis Paul, in clarinet; Marie Baxa, 
Joyce Chabler, Jane Durling and 
Joan Wischmeyer, in voice. 

The first faculty recital of the sea- 
son will be given by Joseph Knitzer, 
violinist, with Marianne Matousek 
Mastics at the piano, on Oct. 3. 

ELmore Bacon 


aii To Head 
Ann Arbor Series 


ANN Arsor.—Charles A. 
president of the University Musical 
Society, has planned a gala season for 
the  sixty-seventh annual Choral 
Union Series. Paul Robeson will give 
the first program in Hill Auditorium 
on Nov. 3 and the Cleveland Orches- 
tra is scheduled for Nov. 11. Other 
concerts include those of Alexander 
Uninsky, Nov. 19; Jennie Tourel, Nov. 
27; Don Cossack Chorus, Dec. 3; Bos- 
ton Symphony, Dec. 10; Jascha 
Heifetz, Jan. 18; Chicago Symphony, 
Jan. 31; Artur Schnabel, Feb. 13, and 
the Detroit Symphony, March 11. 

The University Choral Union of 
330 mixed voices under the direction 
of Hardin Van Deursen, will give the 
annual “Messiah” performance in De- 
cember assisted by soloists. The sixth 
annual Chamber Music Festival will 
be held in the lecture hall of the Rack- 
ham Building in January and will fea- 
ture the Budapest String Quartet in 
three concerts. BH. M.S. 


Sink, 





Myron Taylor Engaged 
By University of Colorado 
Myron Taylor, tenor, who made his 
debut at the Metropolitan in 1937, has 
joined the music faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. For the past 
three years Mr. Taylor has been at 
North Texas State College in Denton. 


Louise Meiszner Wins 
Leventritt Award 





De Bellis 


Miss Meiszner 


Louise Meiszner, pianist, was named 
winner of the Edgar M. Leventritt 
Award on Oct. 4. The award entitles 
Miss Meiszner, who is 21 years old, 
to a guest appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Judges 
in this year’s contest were Adolf 
Busch, Zino Francescatti, Louis Per- 
singer, Nadia Reisenberg, Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, Rudolf Serkin and Arthur 
Judson. Finalists for the award in- 
cluded, beside Miss Meiszner, Eunice 
Podis, Louise Bosgerchian and Leonid 
Hambro, pianists; and Fredell Lack, 
Frances Magnes and Camilla Wicks, 
violinists. 


Mexico Symphony 
(Continued from page 12) 
phony. It was a vigorous performance 
and the interpretation of the third 
movement was of particularly striking 

beauty. ; 

The “Egmont” Overture, the “Pas- 
toral” Symphony and the “Emperor” 
Concerto were on the program of the 
third concert. A _ straightforward in- 
terpretation of the overture brought 
the first big ovation of the evening. 
Poetical to the core was the perform- 
ance of the “Pastoral” to which the 
audience that overflowed the audi- 
torium of the Palace of Fine Arts lis- 
tened with sheer delight. But it was 
the majestic performance of the con- 
certo which proved to be the climax 
of the evening. Mr. Arrau’s forceful, 
imaginative treatment of the music 
drew unparalleled applause from those 
present. 

The festival came to a close with 
performances of Phantasy in C minor 
for piano, orchestra and choir and the 
Ninth Symphony. The chorale work 
was done by the Bach Choir, of which 
Mrs. Paula Conrad de Bach is con- 
ductor, and the Choir of the Opera 
Nacional whose director is Ernesto 
Hernandez Moncada. Janice Mitchel, 
soprano; Concha de los Santos, con- 
tralto; Jose I. Sanchez, tenor, and 
Roberto Silva, bass, were the soloists. 

Next season in September and Octo- 
ber the “Daniel” Association will pre- 
sent Mr. Arrau, Mr. Horenstein and 
the orchestra in a series of seven con- 
certs at which Mr. Arrau will play 
21 Mozart concertos. 


Dallas Civic Association 
Lists Artists for Season 


DaLtLas—The Civic Music Associa- 
tion, of which Eli Sanger is chairman, 
has announced its list of attractions 








for next season. They are: Risé 
Stevens, mezzo soprano; Leonard 
Warren, baritone; Alexander Brail- 


owsky, pianist; Isaac Stern, violin- 
ist; Alicia Markova and Anton Do- 
lin; and the Cincinnati Symphony with 
Eugene Goossens, conducting. 
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Bjoerling Returns To United States 





Jussi Bjoerling Receives the Award “Litteris et Artibus" from King Gustav 
of Sweden Before Leaving for the United States 


jee BJOERLING, the Swedish 
tenor who returns to this country 
after an absence of four years, is fin- 
ished with transatlantic planes. The 
next crossing he makes will be by 
water, not by air. An old fashioned 
steamer is good enough for him. He 
reached New York after a couple 
of days’ flying but so tired that he 
made up his mind then and there to 
go the slower way. In any case 
he has six months to decide differ- 
ently if he so chooses. For he is 
to sing at Covent Garden and at 
the Paris Opera next spring, after 
completing his concert and operatic 
engagements in the United States. Just 
when his appearances at the Metro- 
politan will take place is still unde- 
cided at moment. He will be much 
occupied this coming winter, in any 
case, possibly as much so as he was in 
his native Sweden during the late war. 





Opera Given in 
Hollywood Bowl 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” Are 
Presented Singly—Xavier Cugat 
Appears. 

Los ANGELES.—The National Opera 
Company directed by Giorgio D’An- 
dria, divided the twins, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” quite suc- 
cessfully for two Hollywood Bowl 
productions on Sept. 6 and 8. 

James Guthrie conducted “Caval- 
leria” with Dusolina Giannini giving 
a stunning performance as Santuzza. 
Mario Berini made an excellent Tu- 
riddu and the acting of both these 
stars was unusual for opera singers 
who can also sing. 

Jane McGowan was an attractive 
Lola. She hails from the American 
Opera Theatre of Pasadena. Clemence 
Gifford sang the part of Mamma 
Lucia and Jess Walters was an ac- 
ceptable Alfio. 

Giovanni Martinelli sang Canio in 
“Pagliacci”, conducted by Aldo Fran- 
chetti. He held the company together 
and was a foil for the pretty Chris- 
tina Carroll, who was delightful as 
Nedda and sang with an assurance 
and verve that belied her youth. 
George Burnson, Mr. Walters and 
Marek Windham sang the smaller 
parts. William Wymetal successfully 
directed the stage action. Hugo 
Strelitzer brought members of the old 
Los Angeles Opera Chorus together 
for some excellent chorus work. Each 
opera was prefaced by an appropri- 
ate half hour of orchestral selections. 

A lush production of light Pan- 
American music was a_ post-season 
Hollywood Bowl offering by Xavier 
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For Sweden, he declared, had a 
more active musical life during the 
conflict than it had before. Audi- 
ences at the opera were huge and 
often people brought camp stools and 
formed queues outside the theatre the 
day before tickets went on sale. A 
quantity of new—possibly eight in all 
—works were produced at the Stock- 
holm Opera, sometimes two in one 
year by the same composer. One 
of the local celebrities whose com- 
positions took their place in the rep- 
ertory was Kurt Atterberg. A 
Swedish colleague whom Bjoerling 
mentions as particularly active at the 
Stockholm Opera was the dramatic 
tenor, Set Svanholm. The Bulgarian 
tenor, Todor Mazaroff, before the 
war, a white hope of the Vienna State 
Opera, had sung for a while in Italy, 
Mr. Bjoerling recalled, and was now 
in Budapest. 


' Here 


Cugat. Eighteen thousand went to 
the Bowl to hear it on Sept. 12 and 
several thousand more went out to 
hear the same program on Sept. 15. 
Marina Koshetz was the popular so- 
prano soloist singing “Estrellita” and 
“Ay, Ay, Ay”. Carlos Ramirez sang 
well known Latin music with Cugat’s 
elaborated orchestra and a_ good 
chorus drawn from the large Latin- 
American colony. 
IsABEL Morse JONES 





Metropolitan Announces 
Philadelphia Schedule 
PHILADELPHIA.—Reporting to the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera 
company Committee recently, Edward 
Johnson stated that the organization’s 
1945-46 Philadelphia series will con- 
sist of ten regular subscription per- 
formances and an extra offering in 


Wagner’s “Parsifal’’. Tentatively 
scheduled are “Fidelio”, “Tann- 
hauser”, “Rosenkavalier”, ‘Madame 


Butterfly”, “Romeo and Juliet”, one 
Mozart opera, and one of two Verdi 
works. Others will be chosen later. 
Mr. Johnson reported that all ten 
Philadelphia performances in the 1944- 
45 series were completely sold out 
and that an equally successful season 
is anticipated for 1945-46. The Phila- 
delphia dates are set for Nov. 27, 
Dec. 11 and 18, Jan. 8 and 22, Feb. 5 
and 19, March 5, 19 and 26, April 16. 
at the Academy of Music. 
W.E. S. 





Victoria Mass and Motet 
Presented in New London 

New Lonpon, Conn.—The Pales- 
trina Society of Connecticut College 
recently gave Victoria’s “Missa, O 
Magnum Mysterium”, in an edition 


made available by Cyr de 
This was preceded by Vic- 


recently 
Brant. 

toria’s motet of the same name, from 
which much of the thematic material 


of the mass is derived. The society 
was assisted by Arthur W. Quimby, 
college organist, who played numbers 
by Gabrieli, Palestrina, Scheidt and 
Couperin. The soloist was Helen E. 
Palmer, soprano, who sang two arias 
by J. S. Bach, one with oboe_obbli- 
gato played by Shirley H. Corthell, 
and the other obbligato for two flutes, 
played by Helen L. Crumrine and 
Paul F. Laubenstein, who is also con- 
ductor of the Palestrina Society. 





Koussevitzky Foundation Commis- 
sions Short Compositions 


Recognizing a special need for short 
pieces suitable as part of the final 
group in a recitalist’s program, or as 
encores, the Koussevitzky Music Foun- 
dation has approved two special grants 
to encourage composition in this form. 
Commissions have been granted to 
Lukas Foss and Alexei Haieff for 
short pieces for cello. Both composi- 
tions are to be of such length that they 
can be recorded on one side of a 
twelve-inch record or two sides of a 
ten-inch record. 

The Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion will announce its regular 1945 
commissions for compositions for or- 
chestra in the near future. 





Friends of Music 
Organize in Dallas 


DaLLAs.—A group of officers and an 
executive committee were recently 
chosen by the Society of the Friends 
of Music, a new organization for 
maintaining and operating the Dallas 
Symphony, which has been dormant 
for three years. They are D. Gordon 
Rupe, Jr., president; John A. Gillin 
and Mrs. W. Lee Hudson, vice presi- 
dents; Edward L. Markham, Jr., sec- 
retary, and Joseph A. Shirley, treas- 


urer. Six additional members, with 
the officers, compose the executive 
committee. They are: R. L. Tayloe, 


Arthur L. Kramer, R. L. Thomas, H. 
Stanley Marcus, Mrs. Maurice Pur- 
nell and Marion Flagg. All plans for 
reorganization are not completed, nor 


has a conductor been selected. 
M. C. 





Alma Maria Rosé a Suicide 


In Nazi Prison 


LMA MARIA ROSE, Viennese 

violinist, and daughter of Arnold 
Rosé and Gustav Mahler’s sister, 
Justine Rosé-Mahler, died a suicide in 
the Nazi concentration camp of Birke- 
nau, according to an account in the 
October number of the Austro-Ameri- 
can Tribune. She had gone to London 
in 1938, where her father joined her 
the following year. Returning to the 
Continent to fill concert engagements 
shortly after the outbreak of the war 
she was arrested by the Gestapo in 
Holland after the German invasion 
and spent months in a concentration 
camp in France. Brought to Birkenau 
she succeeded in organizing a small 
orchestra among her fellow captives. 
Ordered by her jailers to lead it in a 
sort of macabre concert while a large 
number of Nazi victims were being 
tortured and executed, she took her 
own life. Alma Rosé was born in 
1906 and studied violin with her 
father and Ottokar Sevcik. She had 
been heard with the celebrated Rosé 
Quartet and had participated in nu- 
merous sonata recitals, besides ap- 
pearing as soloist with some leading 
orchestras in Germany, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. She was the wife of 
the violinist, Vasa Prihoda. Her 
brother, Alfred Rosé, had arranged 
for her journey to America but the 
necessary documents never reached 
her. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
pretation and the ability to put her 
songs across. Unfortunately, her 
method of producing what might, ap- 
parently, have been a good natural or- 
gan, deprived it of quality, also of 


pitch. and -she sang «consistently~ below: 


key. Stuart Ross played his customary 
excellent concerts. H. 


Henry L. Scott, Pianist-Humorist 


A young man who looks a little like 
Gary Moore and whose talents as a 
piano humorist lie somewhere between 
those of Alec Templeton and Victor 
Borge, had a most friendly reception 
from a large audience in Carnegie 
Hall the evening of Oct. 5. His name 
is Henry L. Scott and his repertoire 
includes playing the piano with mit- 
tens on his hands, with his hands 
under his knees, and with his elbows 
and forearms. He gives an impres- 
sion of a concert pianist with a red 
mop for a wig, traces the history of 
the Lost Chord, gives a “complete 
course in counterpoint” and engages 
in a variety of similar daffy didos 
some of which are really clever. He 
also does some good pantomime which 
has nothing to do with the piano. One 
feels that he would appear to better 
advantage in a more intimate at- 
mosphere and with faster timing, and 
some editing, of his patter. 


Roslyn Karron, Soprano 


It is unlikely that Roslyn Karron, 
who gave a recital at the Town Hall 
the afternoon of Oct. 7, will realize 
her indisputable promise unless she 
rids herself of her -present defective 
technique of tone production and curbs 
those affectations of manner which 
now mar her work. The soprano has 
personality and a voice of pleasing 
lyric quality. As a result of her 
method her tones are now enveloped 
in a fog of unvocalized breath and her 
intonation is repeatedly at fault. Her 
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diction and command of several of 
the languages in which she sings re- 
quire a far more sedulous schooling. 
Miss Karron, who was warmly 
greeted by a friendly public, offered 
songs by Bizet, Chausson, Ferrari, 
Zanella,..Fesch, -Schubert,. . Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss and an assortment of 
Russian and English lyrics. Under 
proper guidance she might develop a 
more sensitive interpretative faculty 
than is possible to her now. At present 
it is unwise of her even to attempt 
problems of mood and expression as 
difficult as Schubert’s “Friihling- 
straum” .and “Wasserfluth”. Nor 
will she help matters by “acting” 
Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen” 
and attempting to enhance its humors 
by speaking rather than singing the 
close. Otto Herz accompanied. P. 


Gloria Greenberg, Pianist 


Gloria Greenberg, a young pianist 
of obvious abilites, made her New 
York debut in the Times Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 7. Young Miss 
Greenberg has been well taught, 
technically. That the artistic sig- 
nificance of what she plays has been 
made completely clear to her is not 
so evident, nor is she yet of the age 
to discover it for herself. At present, 
she plays a lot of notes but her runs 
are clear and she has a very deft left 
hand. These two excellent qualities, 
however, led her into difficulties, for 
passagework often became mere speed 
and the left hand occasionally ob- 
scured the melody. The Chopin F 
minor Etude was taken at a breath- 
less pace which blurred its charming 
melody. Most people play Chopin too 
fast, however. For once it had the 
proper rhythmic accent. The B flat 
minor Scherzo was beyond Miss 
Greenberg’s present conception and 
frequently degenerated into mere vol- 
ume made worse by some muddy 
pedaling. Two Debussy works were 
well done and the Beethoven Sonata, 
Op. 31, No. 3, had an agreeable ren- 
dition. The program began with 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
and contained also, works by Brahms, 
Kabalewsky and others. Miss Green- 
berg is indeed promising. When she 
grows up to the point at which she is 
aiming, we shall probably have a fine 
artist. 


Edward French, Pianist 


Edward French, pianist, hailing from 
Albany, was heard in recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Oct. 
3. His program began with a classical 
group by Martini, Haydn and Bach, 
and included also Grieg’s G minor 
Ballade, Rachmaninoff’s G sharp minor 
Prelude, and works by Khatchatourian, 
Ravel, and Chopin. Mr. French dis- 
played exceHent technique and good 
musical taste in all the works presented 
and he was well received by his audi- 
ence which demanded numerous en- 
cores, 


Juanita Carter, Soprano 


If Juanita Carter, who was heard 
in recital at the Town Hall on Oct. 7, 
is a singer of limited interpretative 
and vocal talents, she exercises a 
strong appeal by reason of her sincere 
approach to her task, her simplicity, 
musical taste and sensitiveness. This 
young lyric soprano from Washington, 
has a voice of light calibre and pleas- 
ing timbre, albeit not capable of much 
color or depth and variety of ex- 
’ pression. But the ease and appealing 
charm of her delivery as well as her 
discreet treatment of textual and 
musical phrase atone to some degree 
for the monotony which, after a while, 
invests her work. 

Miss Carter, admirably accompanied 
by Nathan: Pricd, offered a program 








Henry L. Scott 


Juanita Carter 


of relatively slender exaction. It con- 
tained old English airs by Lawes, 
Purcell and Dr. S. Arne, an extract 
from Debussy’s “Damoiselle Elue”, a 
“Passepied” and “Sarabande” by 
Bruneau, three Goethe settings and a 
pair of other songs of slight value by 
Mary Howe, a couple of Donaudy 
lyrics and matters by Christie, John 
Powell, Martin Shaw and Menotti. 
Possibly it was the singer’s sense of 
her own emotional limitations which 
prompted her to select so shallow a 
list. Eventually, it is to be hoped, she 
will attempt some music of deeper 
mood and wider imaginative scope. 


Maria Sokil, Soprano 


Maria Sokil, Ukranian soprano, was 
heard in a Town Hall recital Oct. 2. 
In a program containing songs and 
operatic airs by Scarlatti, Catalani, 
Bizet, Massenet, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Mussorgsky and some contemporary 
Ukranian composers she disclosed a 
voice of pleasant natural quality but 
lacking in color and security of pitch 
by reason of inadequate support. In 
the Ukranian lyrics she was more at 
her ease than in the other songs she 
presented. Antin Rudnitsky was her 
accompanist. FP. 


At the Town Hall the afternoon of 
Sept. 30 Peter Melnikoff, pianist, 
was heard in a recital at which he 
played works by Mozart, Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Debussy 
and Scriabine. On Oct. 3 the so- 
prano, Rita Warsawska, undertook 
a list of songs and arias including 
numbers from “The Magic Flute” 
and “Traviata” and songs by Scar- 
latti, Pergolesi, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Grosvener, Thomas and _ others, 
while another Town Hall recitalist 
was Andrew Watson, Negro tenor, 
who, on Oct. 7, presented a list of 
songs by Handel, Schubert, Brahms, 
Debussy and Warlock. In the same 
hall Mildred Wimmer, soprano, was 
heard on the afternoon of Oct. 6 in 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Strauss, Duparc, Poldowski, Fevrier 
and Sinding. On the evening of the 
same day the Negro pianist, Bruce 
Wendell, performed in the Town 
Hall a list of works by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, Beethoven 
and: Chopin. 





New Friends To Play 
Schubert and Brahms 


The New Friends of Music will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary season 


‘with a presentation of the complete 


chamber music works of Franz Schu- 
bert and Johannes Brahms. The pro- 
grams, as announced today by Ira A. 
Hirschmann, founder of the organiza- 
tion, will include also a group of 
chamber orchestra works by J. S. 
Bach, and choral works and Lieder by 
Schubert and Brahms. The series will 
open at Town Hall on Nov. 4. 
Many artists who have participated 
in past years, will perform in the 
series again, including Lotte Lehmann, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Rudolf Serkin, 
Adolf Busch, William Primrose, John 
Wummer, Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
and the Budapest and Pro Arte Quar- 
tets. Ensembles new to the series will 
include the Saidenberg Little Sym- 


Chorale under 


and the 


Collegiate 
the direction of Robert Shaw, 


phony, the 


Graudans. 








Seattle Symphony 
Expands Its Season 


SEATTLE.—The Seattle Symphony 
will open its 42nd season on Oct. 
29. The orchestra has been enlarged. 
Several of the former members who 
have been in the service will return 
to their positions and an enlarged pro- 
gram will include children’s concerts. 

The concerts will be given in pairs, 
Monday and Tuesday evenings at the 
Moere Theatre. The opening con- 
certs on Oct. 29-30 will have an all- 
orchestral program. The following 
concerts will feature guest artists as 


follows: Nov. 12-13, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky; Nov. 26-27, Joseph Szigeti; 
Dec. 10-11, Whitney Tustin, oboist, 


member of the orchestra; Jan. 7, Don- 
ald Phillips, clarinetist, member of 
the orchestra; Jan. 21-22, Nathan 
Milstein; Feb. 4-5, Egon Petri; Feb. 
18-19, Ruth Krieger, cellist, member 
of the orchestra. 

Hector Escabosa was _ recently 
elected president of the Seattle Sym- 
phony to fill the un-expired term of 
Maurice Jackson, who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. N. D. B. 
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Carolyn Palmer, Soprano 


Carolyn Palmer, soprano, gave a 
recital, her first one in New York, at 
Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 5, 
before a cordial audience. Miss 
Palmer's program was made'up of 
four groups of songs. It opened with 
airs by Handel, Alessandro Scarlatti 
and Vivaldi, and continued with 
Brahms Lieder, French songs _ by 
Fauré, Debussy and Fourdrain, and a 
group by the American composers 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Wintter Watts and Frank La 
Forge. Paul Meyer was Miss 
Palmer’s accompanist. B 


Henrietta Schumann, Pianist 


Henrietta Schumann, pianist, played 
to a well-filled auditorium at her re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 3, when she offered a program 
featuring the Brahms Sonata in F 
minor as the major work and further 
including the Ravel Sonatine, a Rach- 
maninoff group and transcriptions of 
her own of popular songs by Gersh- 
win and Jerome Kern. 

In her playing of these numbers the 
young American pianist exhibited tech- 
nical fluency and a ready responsive- 
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ness to the musical essence of the com- 
positions presented, the variety of nu- 
ance at her command serving her espe- 
cially well in the Rachmaninoff Prel- 
ude in G flat. The general approach 
was, however, a somewhat superficial 
one, with the result that the Ravel 
Sonatine was sentimentalized and the 
larger architectural lines and deeper 
emotional significance of the Brahms 
Sonata were not grasped at all ade- 
quately. The subduing of the accom- 
panying parts to the melodic line was 
carried to such extremes as to make 
much of the music played harmoni- 
cally anaemic. The recitalist’s well- 
made transcriptions of popular songs 
at the end made an unmistakable ap- 
peal to her audience. 


Bernice Reaser, Pianist 

Bernice Reaser revealed a decided 
flair for playing latter-day music at 
her recital at Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 5. This was especially 
apparent in a Sonata by Boris Kout- 
zen, which was made so vital by the 
verve and understanding of her per- 
formance as to. evoke a storm of ap- 
proval for both player and composer, 
who acknowledged it with her. The 
work has freshness of thematic sub- 
stance and interesting harmonic color- 
ing, and its technical difficulties were 
securely negotiated by the performer, 
whose predilection for post-Romantic 
products was similarly convincing in 
Debussy’s “General Lavine—Eccentric” 
and “Gardens in the Rain”, Rachman- 
inoff’s G major prelude, while still in 
the Romantic school, was played with 
sensitive feeling and touch and in it a 
tangible poetic mood was impressively 
achieved. 

In the early Beethoven Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 2, No. 1, and the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne in D minor, in the 
first part of the program, however, 
the recitalist seemed to be distinctly 
out of her element, while the poetic 
subtleties and dramatic implications of 
Chopin’s Etude in E, Op. 10, No. 3, 
and Ballade in A flat, which formed 
the closing group, remained far from 


being exhaustively explored. Two 
Scriabin preludes, Op. 11, Nos. 17 and 
10, were other works listed. ek 


Margo Sederholm, Soprano (Debut) 


Margo Sederholm, a Finnish so- 
prano, who has sung at the Dresden 
Opera and other opera houses in Eu- 
rope, made her local debut with a re- 
cital at Times Hall on Oct. 7. In the 
earlier part of the program she was 
prevented by nervousness from doing 
herself full justice, but when she 
emerged from that handicap she was 
able to reveal an exceptional vocal 
equipment and sensitive interpretative 
perception. Her voice, a well-schooled 
dramatic soprano of considerable vol- 
ume, wide range and fine quality, espe- 
cially in the brilliant higher register, 
was used with impressive dramatic ef- 
fect notably in the “L’altra notte” aria 
from  Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele”’, while 
shorter songs such as Harden Church’s 
beautiful song in the old English vein, 
“IT Heard a Lady Sigh”, and several 
Finnish and Swedish folksongs were 
sung with much charm both tonally 
and stylistically. 

Similarly successful in creating a 
mood was the projection of Schubert’s 
“Der Doppelganger”. The high notes 
of the “Casta Diva” from Bellini’s 
“Norma” were taken easily, with se- 
curity of pitch and roundness of tone, 
and the singer’s trill proved to be one 
of her best technical assets. The pro- 
gram further included the “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida” and songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Sibelius, Grieg, Liszt, 
Godfrey and the recitalist. Arpad San- 
dor collaborated at the piano. Soe 


Flint Is Host 


To Sinfonietta 


Ensemble Under Henry 
Denecke Opens St. Ce- 
cilia Series 


FLint, Micu.—Faces were slightly 
red in this city when the St. Cecilia 
Community Concert Society brought 
the Northwest Sinfonietta, conducted 
by Henry Denecke, to town for a con- 
cert on Oct. 3. 

As all seats were sold out in ad- 
vance, Mr. Denecke was somewhat 
surprised during the first number to 
find his music directed to about half 
of a house. 

Believing what he had heard about 
the city—that tardiness is considered 
a mortal sin—he had lifted his baton 
at the stroke of 8:30 and begun a 
deluxe rendition of Bach’s choral pre- 


lude, “Wachet Auf, Ruft uns die 
Stimme.” That finished, the musi- 
cians waited a few minutes for the 


rest of the audience to assemble and 
listen from their seats rather than the 
corridors. 

Cause of the difficulty: Most of the 
audience of about 1,500 had arrived 
promptly at 8:30, and, since all the 
seats were reserved, formed a human 
bottleneck that took 15 minutes to 
dispel. This is one more problem for 
the association to face before the next 
concert, but it has solved worse in its 
strenuous career and always to com- 
munity benefit. Conjecture has it that 
several hundred individual solutions 
will ease the problem for the next 
occasion. 

To a full house, then, the Sinfonietta 
brought such delectable fare as Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” a John Field 
Suite, specially arranged, Haydn’s 
popular Clock Symphony and Ibert’s 
modernistic burlesque on composition 
styles, “Divertissement.” The en- 
semble of 20 seemed just the right 
size for the chosen music, exhibiting 
a balance, vibrance and sophistication 
that made the evening all too short. 
Even after three encores the enthusi- 
astic audience left their seats with 
reluctance. BERTHA KNISELY 


La Scala Opera to Sing 
In Baltimore and Washington 
Philadelphia’s La Scala Opera Com- 
pany will give five performances in 
Baltimore during the coming season 
and six in the National Capital. The 
operas to be presented in Baltimore 
will be “Madama Butterfly”, “I1 Trov- 








Among the Summer Activities of 
the Yaysnoff Sisters, Duo-Pianists, 


Was an Engagement with the 
Cleveland Orchestra Conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall. An Audience of 
6,000 Applauded Their Perform- 
ances of Strauss's "On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube" and Gershwin's "Rhap- 
sody in Blue". 
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atore”, “Carmen”, “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci”, and “Faust”. 
In Washington will be heard “Tosca”, 
“Rigoletto”, “Il Trovatore”, “Car- 
men”, “Faust” and “La Traviata”. The 
first issue of the company’s Opera 
News-Review was given to the public 
during the Summer. It is a well made 
up pamphlet of some 16 pages contain- 
ing pictures of the persons responsible 
for the organization and of scenes 
from its productions: On the front 
cover in color, is Bruna Castagna ot 
the Metropolitan in the role of Leon- 
ora in Donizetti's “La Favorita”, one 
of the company’s successful revivals of 
last year which will be repeated this 
season. 


Little Symphony 
Plans Auditions 

The New York Little Symphony, 
which presents young American solo- 
ists, conductors and composers in for- 
mal orchestra debuts, announces 
auditions for the season of 1945-46. 
The Little Symphony is made up of 
members of the New York Philhar- 
monic and the NBC Symphony. Since 
1939 it has presented 60 young music- 
ians in debut. Applications should be 
addressed to Joseph Barone, Director 
of the New York Little Symphony, at 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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Washington Opera 
Schedules Performances 

Wasuincton, D. C.— The Wash- 
ington Grand Opera Company through 
its general manager, William Webster, 
announces that the third season will 
open in Constitution Hall with “Car- 
men” on Oct. 25. Singers engaged in- 
clude Josephine Antoine, Georgianna 
Bourdon, Claudio Frigerio, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Dorothy Remington, Alex- 
ander Sved, Armand Tokatyan, Amri 
Galli-Campi, Jacques Gerard, Ethel 
Barrymore Colt, Bruno Landi and 
William Webster. 

Mr. Tokatyan will be heard as Al- 
fredo in “La Traviata”. Miss Colt is 
assigned Micaéla in “Carmen”, Jose- 
phine Antoine, cast for Violetta in “La 
Traviata”, and Bruno Landi, the Met- 
ropolitan opera tenor, has been en- 
trusted with the leading roles in “Lucia 
di Lammermoor” and “La Bohéme”. 
The chorus will be brought from New 
York for the performances and the 
orchestra of 50, many of whom are 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra, will 
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be conducted by Gabriele Simeoni. 

“Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” are scheduled for Dec. 6, and 
“Rigoletto” for Jan. 24. 





San Carlo Plays 
In Philadelphia 


“Carmen” and “La Bohéme” Are 
Presented—Martinelli Is Guest, 
Mugnai Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA. — The first major 
events of the 1945-46 Philadelphia mu- 
sical season came with performances 
of “Carmen” and “La Bohéme” by the 
San Carlo Opera 
Company at the 
Academy of Mu- 
sic on Sept. 21 
and22. The 
Gallo company, 
which had not 
visited the city 
for several years, 
played before 
capacity houses. 
Conducted by 
Umberto Mug- 
nai, “Carmen” 
had Giovanni 
Martinelli as 
guest-star. The 
veteran artist brought authority to his 
characterization of Don Jose and he 
was warmly applauded. In the title 
role, Coe Glade offered a convincing 
interpretation. Mina Cravi gratified 
highly as Micaela; Stephan Ballarini 
was a capable Escamillo; and William 
Wilderman proved himself a well-en- 
dowed young bass destined for signifi- 
cant accomplishments. Fausto Bozza, 
Adrien LaChance, Clelia Venditti and 
Olympia di Napoli completed the cast. 
An excellent reading of the score, and 
the ballet, led by Lydia Arlova and 
Lucien Prideaux, contributed much to 
the evening’s enjoyment. 

In a spirited “Bohéme” production, 
conducted by Emerson Buckley, atten- 
tion centered on Berenice Fontayne, 
youthful Philadelphia soprano, in her 
debut as Musetta. Of charming stage 
presence and pleasing, though lightly- 
textured, vocal resources, the pretty 
singer revealed definite promise. Mary 
Henderson’s Mimi was appealing, and 
as Rodolfo, Sydney Rayner had a role 
well suited to his vocal and dramatic 
powers. Mario Valle and Harold 
Kravitt as Marcello and Colline were 
admirable and Messrs. Ballarini, Bozza 
and LaChance rounded out the cast. 

WititAMm FE. SMITH 





Berenice- Fontayne 


Philadelphia Opening 
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chestra’s personnel unchanged. Again 
the number of musicians is 101. New 
additions to the violins are: Irwin 
Rosen, formerly with the St. Louis 


Symphony, and Sidney Sharp and Isa- 
dore Schwartz, Curtis Institute alumni. 
Earl Levitt, recently out of the Army, 
is assistant first trombonist, and Leon- 
ard Shulman, former timpanist with 
the New York City Symphony, is a 
new member of the battery. Samuel 
Krauss has the post of solo trumpeter, 
as successor to Saul Caston, recently 
appointed conductor of the Denver 
Symphony. The place of associate 
conductor, formerly held by Mr. Cas- 
ton, is now filled by Alexander Hils- 
berg, concertmaster. 

George F. Goslee is a newcomer as 
principal bassoonist and Philip Fisher 
is fourth trumpet. Leonard Epstein 
has returned to join the viola section. 
Twelve former members of the ensem- 
ble are still in uniform. Meyer Sim- 
kin, violinist, discharged from the 
Army some months ago is the first of 
the regular Orchestra players to re- 
sume his duties. 

Mr. Ormandy has announced some 
of the novelties of the season. New to 
Philadelphia will be five violin con- 
certos by Lopatnikoff, Bartok, Proko- 
fieff, Milhaud, and Khatchaturian. 


There are to be local premieres of 
Martinu’s Symphony No. 4; a Con- 
certo for Voice and Orchestra by the 
American composer, John Hausser- 
man; “Three Cyprus Serenades” by 
Anis Fuleihan; and “Portrait of an 
Artist” by Efrem Zimbalist. New 
symphonies by Walter Piston, George 
Antheil and Khatchaturian are in pros- 
pect and premieres of pieces by the 
Mexican composer, Silvestre Revuel- 
tas, and other Latin-Americans. Sev- 
eral short works by American com- 
posers in addition to those mentioned 
will be played. The orchestra’s solo- 
players will offer concertos and other 
works rarely heard, one of these being 
the Richard Strauss Horn Concerto. 


Chamber Music Series 
Opens in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA.—Sponsored by an 
enterprising group of Philadelphia 
music-lovers and engaging some of the 
city’s ablest young artists, the “Early 
Fall Chamber Music Series” opened 
its second season and a series of three 
recitals with a Mozart program in the 
Ethical Society Auditorium on Sept. 
20. Vincent and Dorothea Persichetti 





performed the composer's ingratiating 
Sonata in C, for piano, four-hands. 
Songs and arias were offered by Lois 
Marcus, soprano, with Robert Parris 
at the piano. A Duo for violin and 
viola was interpreted by Florence 
Rosenzweig and Gaetano Moliere, and 
a Trio for violin, cello and piano was 
played by Arnold Black, Aaron Shap- 
insky and James Leon. W.E.S. 


Berenece Kazounoff 
Opens Own Office 


Berenece Kazounoff, who has been 
associated for 20 years with various 
concert bureaus, has opened her ewn 
office for the management of musjcal 
artists, at 1776 Broadway. Charles 
Weidman and his dance company; 
Mata and Hari, dance satirists; Eu- 
dice Shapiro, violinist; Vivian Riv- 
kin, pianist; Hilda Morris, soprano; 
Leon Barzin, conductor of the Na- 
tional Orchestra Society, and Edward 
Lee Tyler, bass-baritone, are among 
those whose concert appearances she 
is now booking. Mata and Hari will 
undertake their first tour under Miss 
Kazounoff’s management during the 
season 1946-47. 
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G. I. Chorus 


(Continued from page 7) 
by the composer. At the close of the 
song he turned to the American and 
exclaimed: “Sir, you have a very fine 
voice!” Then, stepping out on the ter- 
race, Strauss addressed the men of 
the choir, telling them of his former 
visits to America and speaking, among 
other things, of his great admiration 
for Lotte Lehmann. Presently he asked 
the chorus to sing for him and listened 
with manifest pleasure to their per- 
formance of Bach’s harmonization of 





the Lutheran chorale “Ein’ feste Burg” 
and then of MHenschel’s “Morning 
Hymn”, Schubert’s “Evening Song” 
and Hugo Kaun’s “Thus Ends the 
Night”. At the close of this te 7 
he applauded vigorously and said: 
is a pleasure to hear such fine a 
singing together. We have missed it 
so much during the war. Nothing but 
old men and women now! You are 
very good”, Strauss was particularly 
pleased with the Schubert number and 
told the men of his acquaintance with 
Hugo Kaun. 

At dinner the men heard of some 
of the difficulties Strauss had had with 
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the Nazis. He had objected when Dr. 
Goebbels had ordered him to change 
the name of his composition, “Aus- 
tria” to “Ostmark’”. His _ refusal 
brought him many bitter threats, as 
did his attempt to communicate with 
a half Jewish conductor in Vienna. 

Despite his age Strauss is still mu- 
sically active and at the moment is 
working on a new opera. He is said to 
compose, by preference, between the 
hours of two and four in the morning. 
He hopes the Americans will help re- 
juvenate music in fallen Germany. 
When the chorus prepared to leave 
Strauss shook hands all around, gave 
the men an autographed copy of his 
own work “Austria” and letters of in- 
troduction to the director of the 
Vienna Philharmonic and to Herr 
Pabst, once director of the noted Col- 
ogne Choir. 


Arthur Kent Joins 
Haensel and Jones 


Arthur Kent, baritone, recently re- 
leased from the Army, has joined the 
ranks of Haensel & Jones artists and 
immediately resumed his career with 
an engagement 
with the Metro- 
poliftan Opera 
Company, a fall 
opera tour of 
Canada and an 
appearance in 
“Song of Nor- 
way”. Mr. Kent 
was the first 
member of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera to go into 
service. Serving 
as a Major on 
General Brehon 
Somervell’s staff 
in Washington, Mr. Kent was assigned 
as personnel control supervisor for the 
continental Army Services Forces. 
However, his official duties did not 
preclude his musical activities and 
Kent appeared twice as soloist with 
the National Symphony Orchestra, 
many times at St. John’s Church in 
Washington and twice in the East 
Room of the White House. In 1939, 
Mr. Kent was a winner of the Metro- 
politan Air Auditions which was fol- 
lowed by his engagement by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association. 








Arthur Kent 


Art Alliance Announces 
Annual Chorus Award 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Art Alliance 
has announced the 21st annual contest 
for the Eurydice Chorus Award of 
$100, given for a composition for 
women’s voices. For this year the 
judges are to be Harl McDonald, 
Bohuslav Martinu and Vincent Persi- 
chetti. Katherine Wolff is chairman 
of the Committee. 

The award will be made in October 
of this year and compositions must 
be submitted no later than October 1. 
Information as to the rules of the 
competition may be obtained by writ- 
ing Miss Wolff at the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, 251 South 18th Street, 
Phila., 3, Pa. W. E. S. 





Second Bloch Award 
Competition Is Announced 


The United Temple Chorus of Long 
Island announces its second annual 
competition for the Ernest Bloch 
Award, open to musicians throughout 
the world for a composition based on 
a text from the Old Testament and 
suitable for women’s chorus. A prize 
of $150, publication by Carl Fischer, 
Inc., and performance by the chorus at 
its next spring concert comprise the 
award. Judges will be Douglas Moore, 
Lazare Saminsky, Hugh Ross, and Isa- 
dore Freed. 

The 1945 Ernest Bloch Award was 
presented to Herbert Fromm of Boston 
for his prize composition “The Song 
of Miriam” at the third annual con- 
cert of the United Temple Chorus. 
Further information can be obtained 





by writing the United Temple Chorus, 
Box 736, Woodmere, New York. 





Organist Joins 
Peabody Staff 


BALTIMORE — Edouard Nies-Berger, 
organist, will join the faculty of the 
Peabody Conservatory when it opens 
its Winter term on Sept. 28. Harold 
Bauer, pianist, will offer an eight 
weeks’ course from Oct. 8 to Nov. 26. 
In addition to class lessons, the pian- 
ist will also be available for private 
instruction. 

Scholarships for three years study 
in piano, violin, organ, cello, viola. 
voice, composition and school music 
are again being offered by the Con- 
servatory. Candidates must be under 
21. Examinations are to be held from 
Sept. 18 to 26. Three additional yearly 
opera scholarships are being offered 
as well. 
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City Center Opera 
(Continued from page 6) 


Sachse obtained some capital results 
with the stage direction and never per- 
mitted the dramatic team work to 
lapse. A pity that a conductor with a 
sounder, more logical grasp of Bizet’s 
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tempi than Jean Morel could not have 
been in charge. Mr. Morel’s pace was 
generally too fast or too slow and he 
appeared largely indifferent to the 
fact that singers have to breathe. As 
a result vocalists and orchestra often 
parted company. 

Four of the chief impersonations 
were new to this stage. The title role 
was sung by Winifred Heidt, who had 
assumed it on the road in English 
presentations, and who, in other 
parts, is no stranger to New York 
audiences. Her Carmen, of mas- 
sive dimensions, has nothing subtle, 
seductive or fateful about it. But 
vocally and dramatically it possesses a 
strong degree of “punch” and impact, 
disdains refinement and reveals a logic 
of its own. Miss Heidt would do well, 
however, to perfect her command of 
French vowel sounds which, at present, 
is extremely faulty. Helen George de- 
livered the music of Micaela acceptably 
and should be thanked for omitting 
that high B flat at the end of her third 
act air which most singers hereabouts 
cannot resist yet which Bizet never 
wrote. 


For the Don Jose the Center in- 
troduced a Mexican tenor, Ramon 
Vinay, while the Escamillo was em- 
bodied for the first time here by the 
former star of “Porgy and Bess”, 
Todd Duncan. Mr. Ramon, a man 
built quite in the grand manner, showed 
himself a real find. To thorough rou- 
tine and dramatic intelligence he adds 
a voluminous, well-schooled voice of 
fine quality and true operatic resonance. 
A pity he felt it necessary to come to 
the footlights and acknowledge ap- 
plause after the Flower Song, then re- 
turn to the waiting Carmen and lay his 
head once more in her lap amid the 
giggles of the audience. 

Mr. Duncan commanded genuine re- 
spect for his sensitive and carefully 
planned Toreador. But Escamillo does 
not strike one as kis role. He is too 
suave, too gentlemanly and refined for 
the idolized bull-thrower and his polish 
and delicate restraint do not replace 
that brutal force of personality where- 
by this rough dandy must. dominate 
the scene. Neither does Mr. Todd’s 
unquestionably racial baritone wholly 
suit Bizet’s music. 

It was good to note the reopening of 
certain passages ordinarily cut; and 
the omission of the fourth act ballet, 
which Bizet never planned, restored 
the act to its true proportions. It is 
less certain that anything is gained by 
dividing it into two scenes, with the 
last tragic episode carried out against 
the red, prison-like walls of a corner 
inside the bull circus. 





"Faust", October 5 


The first “Faust” of the current sea- 
son Oct. 5, was a performance of 
mixed values. One of its chief virtues 
was the solicitude for the singers dis- 
played by the conductor, Jean Morel. 
Such departures from tradition, how- 
ever, as a Faust with corn-colored 
hair and beard and a Marguerite with 
a scant wig of brown hair and a de- 
pressingly drab costume did not make 
for the desired illusion any more effec- 
tively than the assorted styles of act- 
ing offered by the principals. 

The prologue was unusually unbe- 
lievable and seemed interminable but 
when once it was out of the way there 
was consistently good singing on the 
part of the Faust, Eugene Conley, whose 
smoothly produced lyric tenor proved 
well adapted to the role’s requirements, 
and, in particular, the “Salut demeure” 
air. Brenda Lewis, substituting for the 
indisposed Dorothy Sarnoff as Mar- 
guerite, disclosed an expressive voice 
with telling top tones and invested the 
part with a commendable measure of 
dramatic appeal. Her “King of Thule” 
was better sung than the “Jewel 
Song”. 

George Doubrovsky was an obvious- 
ly experienced if none too sardonic 
Mephisto, whose meticulously detailed 


~ 


histrionics atoned in_ considerable 
measure tor lack of vocal lustre and 
agility. There was an authoritative 
professional quality in his imperson- 
ation shared by only one or two other 
members of the cast. Louise Bern- 
hardt as Siebel and Enid Szantho as 
Martha sang effectively and Daniel 
Duno brought a warm baritone to the 
music of Valentin. Nathan Newman 
handled the thankless part of Wagner 
creditably, and there was a chorus of 
fresh young voices. The garden scene 
was well-nigh humorless and rather 
flat in effect generally, but there was 


compensating vitality in the street 
scene. C. 
“The Gypsy Baron", Oct. 6 

“The Gypsy Baron” had its first 


performance of the season on Oct. 6 
with Gordon Dilworth, Enid Szantho, 
Brenda Lewis, George Lipton, Helen 
George, Nathaniel Sprinzena, Hubert 
Norville and Grant Garnell in the 
cast. Julius Rudel conducted. When 
this version of the Strauss light opera 
was first produced by the City Center 





no need to repeat them here. The 
singers acquitted themselves credit- 
ably, and the audience appeared to be 
highly pleased. 


Artists Listed 
For Chicago Series 


Cuicaco.—The llth season of the 
History and Enjoyment series of con- 
certs and recitals will open in Orches- 
tra Hall on Oct. 28 with a recital by 
Marian Anderson. The concerts will 
be given in two series of six concerts 
each, 

Series 1—Miss Anderson on Oct. 
28; the Philadelphia Orchestra, Eu- 





gene Ormandy, conductor, Nov. 5; 
Artur Rubinstein, pianist, Nov. 18; 
Albert Spalding, violinist, Dec. 16; 


Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, Jan. 
6; Jussi Bjoerling, tenor, March 3. 
Series 2— The Boston Symphony, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, Dec. 
7; Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pian- 
ists, Feb. 1; Paul Robeson, bass-bari- 
tone, Jan. 20; Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo soprano, Feb. 10; Witold Mal- 





company, its numerous flaws of pro- cuzynski, pianist, Feb. 24; Nathan 
duction were pointed out. There is Milstein, violinist, March10. C.Q. 
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Benjamin Britten Writes 
Unusual Christmas Music 





IE sensitivity and subtle sense 
of color which have always 
marked Benjamin’ Britten’s vocal 


works are prominent in his “Ceremony 
of Carols” for treble voices and harp 
(or piano), which has been issued by 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc. ($1). The 
work opens with a jubilant Procession, 
“‘Hodie Christus natus est’, leading 
into “Wolcum Yole!”, a delightful old 
carol that has the rich verbal flavor 
of old English. The mood changes in 
“There is no rose of such vertue as 
is the rose that bare Jesu”. Here the 
composer has captured the reverence 
and love expressed in the text. Two 
poignant lullabies, “That yonge child” 
and “Balulalow”, form a solo inter- 
lude. If he has not quite equalled the 
exquisite setting of “Balulalow” by 
Peter Warlock, nonetheless Mr. Brit- 
ten has written a haunting piece of 
vocal music. 

A buoyant three part song, “As 
dew in Aprille”’, offers dramatic con- 
trast to the preceding carols. One of 
the most original settings is “This lit- 
tle Babe”, which sweeps along at 
breath-taking speed and is ingeniously 
woven in the voice parts. The three 
parts imitate each other at the inter- 
val of half a beat in one particularly 
effective passage. An Interlude for 
solo harp leads to “In freezing win- 
ter night”, a “Spring carol”, “Deo 
Gracias” and the Recession, which re- 
peats the music of the introduction. 
Again in the winter and spring carols, 
Mr. Britten’s imagination is apparent 
in the harmonic delicacy and vividness 
of his settings. This work should be 
heard widely. S 


Reviews in Brief 


A set of four French Chansons of 
the 16th century for two high voices 
as edited by Hans T. David has been 
published by Music Press for the delec- 
tation of lovers of early French songs. 
“Je n’ose étre content” and “Je suis 
tant bien” by Pierre Certon and “Au- 
prés de vous” by Claude de Sermisy, 
or, simply, Claudin, represent two of 
the outstanding masters of the French 
chanson, while the wistful “Je suis dés- 
héritée” is by Jacotin. According to 
the foreword, the note values of the 
original have been reduced by half, 
while all indications of tempo, phras- 
ing and expression have been added by 
the editor. 

Mr. David has also edited for Music 
Press a two-part song by Henry Pur- 
cell, “No, No, Resistance Is But 
Vain”, realizing the figured bass for a 
keyboard instrument. This duet was 
first sung in a comedy by Thomas 
Southerne, “The Maid’s Last Prayer”, 
in 1693. If sung with plenty of dash, 
it can be a sparkling show-piece for 
either a women's chorus or two solo 
voices, soprano and alto. 

“Hymn to St. Cecilia”, Op. 27, by 


wife fc 
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NEW MUSIC From Leading Publishers 





Benjamin Britten, text by W. H. Au- 
den, Winthrop Rogers: Boosey, 
Hawkes, Belwin (75c). An elaborate 
choral work for two sopranos, alto, 
tenor and bass. The music is individ- 
ual in style and responsive to the un- 
expectedly changing moods of the text. 


“The Chambered Nautilus”, by Rus- 
sell Hancock Miles, poem by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, H. W. Gray (75c). 


A short cantata of substantial value 
for mixed voices with alto and soprano 
solos. The music is vital and is de- 
veloped logically to a ringing climax. 


“Paradise Songs”, for women’s 
voices in three parts, by Alexander 
Brent-Smith, words by Christina Ros- 
setti, Novello: Gray. A set of five 


settings of C. Rossetti poems, imag- 
inative and individual in conception 
and workmanship. 

Six Chansons, by Paul Hindemith, 
for four-part chorus of mixed voices, 
with text by Rainer Maria Rilke, En- 
glish versions by Elaine de Singay, 
Associated. A re-issue with English 
texts of “The Doe”, “A Swan”, “Since 
All Is Passing”, “Springtime”, “In 
Winter” and “Orchard”. 

“Glory (“Slava”), old Russian song 
as arranged by Rimsky-Korsakoff for 
four-part mixed chorus and edited by 
Gregory Stone, Witmark. An im- 
pressive arrangement of the song that 
was the Russian National Anthem 
prior to the Romanoff dynasty and was 
used by Rubinstein and Mussorgsky, 
besides Rimsky-Korsakoff, in operas, 
part of it also being employed by Beet- 
hoven in his Quartet in E Minor and 
by Giordano in his opera “Siberia”. 


Orchestra 





First Goossens Symphony 
A Broadly Planned Work 


his First Symphony, his Opus 58, 
published by Carl Fischer, Eugene 
Goossens has employed a_ thematic 
scheme that lends to the work an un- 
usually symmetrical effect. While the 
composer disavows any underlying 
program for the music, his symphony 
opens with the introduction of two 
“motto” themes which are to be heard 
again and again in various guises as 
the work progresses. The one is om- 
inous in character, while the second, 
given out immediately after it by the 
clarinet, is essentially a plaintive utter- 
ance. They wind -through the four 
movements. The first theme plays the 
role of a sinister, unwelcome guest, in- 
terrupting the gaiety of the Diverti- 
mento, while the second achieves a 
transformation as the last movement 
rushes to an exhilarating finale, in 
which the organ, chimes and trumpet 
fanfares enhance the brilliant sonori- 
ties of the other parts. 

The other themes are also stamped 
with Mr. Goossens’s individuality. 
The material of the Andante espressivo 
movement may not have the romantic 
charm found in some of the composer’s 
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other works, yet with its richly color- 
ful orchestration it is perhaps, next to 
the final movement, the most impres- 
sive of all. The Divertimento goes 
rollicking along in high spirits. All 
in all, the symphony is a musically im- 
posing work, orchestrated with re- 
sourcefulness. (Full score, $15.) —_C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Igor Stravinsky’s “Circus Polka”, 
scored for full orchestra, and the 
“Danses Concertantes” for chamber 
orchestra have been published by the 
Associated Music Publishers. The 
polka that was “composed for a young 
elephant”, is familiar in various other 
guises and it was inevitable that it 
should in due time appear in orchestral 
colors. The composer has scored it 
for large symphonic ensemble with 
that shrewd sense of effect revealed 
in his scoring of it for band. (Full 
score, $2.50.) The “Danses Concer- 
tantes” with their piquant orchestra- 
tion are now more or less familiar and 
inspection of the score gives fresh em- 
phasis to the clarity of the writing and 
the economy of means. The orchestral 
colors of the “Pas de deux”, the “Pas 
d’action” and the Marche, introduced 
by bassoon and strings, with which 
the suite opens and closes, make even 
the printed page fascinating. The or- 
chestration is for flute, oboe, clarinet 
in B flat, bassoon, two horns in F, 
trumpet in B flat, ‘trombone and tim- 
pani, and six violins, four violas, three 
cellos and bassos. (Score, $7.50.) 

Four Characteristic Dances, by Me- 
notti Salta, J. Fischer, “March of the 
Midgets”, “Puppets at Play”, “Mock- 
ing Marionettes” and “Fluttering Fire- 
flies”, scored with picturesque effect. 
The performance time averages from 
two and a half to three minutes. 

“Gesu Bambino”, by Pietro A. Yon, 
transcribed by Maurice Baron, J. 
Fischer, full orchestra, $2.50; sym- 
phony orchestra, $4.00. An effectively 
orchestrated version of Mr. Yon’s 
beautiful Christmas pastorale based on 
“Adeste fideles”’. 


Miscellaneous 





Latin-American Folk-Dances 
In Enlightening Collection 


ECAUSE the people of North 

America have become especially 
familiar with the folk music of Mexico, 
Cuba and Brazil and may have gained 
the impression that these countries 
offer richer musical contributions than 
the other Latin-American republics, 
Irma Labastille has compiled and 
edited an album of folksongs of Argen- 
tina, Chile, Ecuador and Peru under 
the title, “Memories of Latin-Amer- 
ica” (“Recuerdo Latino-Americano” ), 
adding a group of Cuban songs of the 
more unfamiliar types. She notes in 
her foreword that Cuba is known here 
for her rumbas and congas and Ar- 
gentina for her tangoes, “but there are 


many other irresistible rhythms and 
perfectly defined forms in these coun- 









tries and a prolific variety of melodic 
and rhythmic expression in the music 


of the other republics here repre- 
sented”. The collection is published 
by the Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. 

These characteristic folksongs and 
“typical” songs have been selected with 
the further intent of illustrating the 
three predominating components of 
Latin-American music, the Indian, the 
African and the Iberian. It is not 
only convenient but enlightening to 
have them listed, as they are, accord- 
ing to the dance forms or types to 
which they belong. Chile, for instance, 
is represented by three tonadas, in- 
cluding “My Little Hen” (“La Polli- 
ta”), and two cuecas, the cueca being 
the Chileans’ favorite dance and “Di- 
vided Hearts”, here included, the most 
beloved of all cuecas. For Argentina 
thefe are “Come Dance the Gato”, the 
gato being the most popular of all the 
Argentine country dances; “The Cart- 
man’, a chacarera from the Northern 


provinces; “When?”, a very interest- 
ing gaucho dance; “My Dream”, an 
estilo song of the pampas, and “Ro- 


sita”, a milonga, which is similar to 
the tango. 

Cuba contributes a bolero, consid- 
ered the most beautiful of their native 
rhythms by most Cubans, with the 
plaintive “At Evening”; a guajira in 
the peasant song, “Punta Guajira”; a 
guaracha, of Spanish-African origin, 
entitled “The Flirtatious Mulata”; a 
habanera, “Thy Radiant Visage”, and 
a medley of old-time “sones”. Then 
there are two Indian yaravis and a 
huiano from Peru, and another yaravi, 
a pasillo and a religious Indian dance 
song, “Separation”, from Ecuador. 

The book, attractively illustrated and 
supplied with English adaptation of 
the Spanish texts, offers a rewarding 
musical adventure in the Latin- Amer- 
ican countries. ($1.) 


Reviews in Brief 


The Latin-American Song _ Book, 
published by Ginn and Company, in 
co-operation with the Music Division 
of the Pan American Union, has not 
been compiled in the customary way, 
with the songs listed in specific na- 
tional categories, for the very good 
reason that it is frequently very diffi- 
cult to tell from just which country a 
given song originally came. The com- 
pilers started out from the premises 
that it is more important to know the 
songs that are traditional and popular 
in many countries regardless of their 
original boundary lines. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHINA SINGS 


An important collection of eight folk 
songs and fighting songs of China, 
with English translations that are 
singable and idiomatic. 


Collected by Liu Liang-Mo 


Arranged and Translated 
by Evelyn Modoi 


PRICE: .50 
CARL FISCHER, INC. 


62 Cooper Sq. New York 119 W. 57th St. 
Boston - Chieago - Dailas - Los Angeles 
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and 

Louis Speyer, Oboist, of the Boston Sym- 

phony, Look Over a Movement from the 

Oboe Sonata by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 

Coolidge Which Had Its First Perform- 
ance Over CBS 


£. Power Biggs (Left), Organist, 


TELE CL 
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There are some seventy-two songs 
sung by the Latin-Americans today, 
and inasmuch as the culture called 
Latin-American is to be found also in 
this country and Canada the collection 
includes Spanish-American songs of 
the Southwestern states, French-Amer- 
ican songs of Louisiana and French- 
Canadian songs, in addition to the 
many songs from the countries south 
of the Rio Grande. The material has 
been most carefully chosen and edited 
and great pains have been taken to 
achieve authoritative translations of 
the original Spanish, Portuguese and 
French texts. There are many charm- 
ing illustrations in color and there is 
an especially valuable chapter by Gus- 
tavo Duran on the principal Latin- 
American dances. The collection has 
great potential value for all who really 
wish to feel the pulse of the Latin- 
American peoples. (80c.) 


A Patriotic Operetta 
For School Boys and Girls 


yen school boys and girls a patriotic 
operetta entitled “Our America”, 
with music by Geoffrey O’Hara and 
book and lyrics by Mary Carolyn Dav- 
ies and Don Wilson, has been publish- 
ed by the Robbins Music Corporation. 
Three great moments in the history of 
this country have served as the inspira- 
tion for this work, namely, the arrival 
of the “Mayflower” at Plymouth, the 
presentation of the flag to George 
Washington by Betsy Ross, and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg speech, and great 
care has been taken to maintain the 
historical accuracy in the scenes. 

A few patriotic songs have been 
used but for the most part the score is 
original with Mr. O’Hara and he has 
written excellent music for a stimulat- 








THE TEMPLE 


an oratorio by 
JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


with text by 
GEORGE E. HERBERT 
is an appropriate seasonal 


suggestion and a work of 
recognized importance. . . . 


For soli and mixed voices 
with accompaniment. 


Price — .80 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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ing book. Francis Hopkinson’s “My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free” 
is sung by one of the characters and a 
minuet danced before Martha Wash- 
ington is also introduced. There are 
only a few singing roles but there are 
many speaking parts. This little mu- 
sical play is both patriotic and educa- 
tional, and it is worthy of high com- 
mendation. (75c.) > 


is the title of an 
high school 


“In Robot Land” 
operetta in two acts for 
students by L. E. Yeamans, issued by 
the Theodore Presser Co. The com- 
poser has also written the book and 
the lyrics. The story concerns two 
American aviators who lose their way 


and are forced to land near the City 
of the Robots and, taken prisoner, are 
made to enroll in the Robot college, 


where such subjects as the banjo, foot- 
ball and shoe-shining are taught. The 
story. has amusing complications and 
the music is attractive and has a jolly 
lilt. The performance-time is given as 
one hour and a half. (75c.) _ oa 


Cello 


“Koschatiana™ for Cellists 
A Gratefully Melodic Solo 

OR cellists Ernst Bacon has writ- 

ten a short, attractive piece entitled 
“Koschatiana”, which the Delkas Mu- 
sic Publishing Co. of Los Angeles has 
brought out. Just what the composer 
means by the title is not immediately 
apparent. A name suggestive of an 
early American song, even a Stephen 
Foster song would be apt, as the music 
runs along in the frankly melodic man- 
ner of such songs. It is unblushingly 
melodic in a very tangible, homespun 
style. Derivative it is, but who shall 
say that it is the worse for that? And 
it gives the cellists an opportunity to 
make their instrument sing in a “soul- 
ful” way. It is designed also for vio- 
lists, the solo part for their instrument 
being enclosed. (60c.) 

“Vocalise”, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
transcribed for cello and piano by J. 
Bernstein, Associated Music Publish- 
ers ($1). Rachmaninoff’s wordless 
song adapts itself to the cello with 
felicitous results, emerging as a piece 
of noteworthy effectiveness. 


Solo Voice 








Another Sacred Song 
Comes from Frank La Forge 
Pes Frank La Forge, through 


Schirmer, comes another sacred 
song that demonstrates the happy 
flair that this composer has developed 
for setting biblical texts. “Ye Are 
the Light of the World” is based on 
familiar verses from St. Matthew and 
Mr. La Forge has devised a sort of 
melodic recitative of appealing musi- 
cal beauty, supported by a warm and 
flowing accompaniment. It is a song 
that is in good taste for a church ser- 
vice of any denomination whatever. 
Issued in two keys, for low and high 
or medium voice, it maintains a range 
of but one octave throughout with 
the exception of only one place, where 
it extends a whole step beyond. (50c.). 


Reviews in Brief 


Three songs by Bernard Hamblen 
that have recently come from the pub- 
lishing house of Belwin (Boosey 
Hawkes Belwin) fall into the category 
of sacred songs. For “Compassion” 
and “The Heaven Land” the composer 
has himself written the words, while 
“God Bless Our Home” is a setting of 
verses by Mary Mackenzie. All three 
are simply written and attractively 
melodic. “God Bless Our Home” has 
a haunting tune of truly devotional 
character. It is issued in three keys. 
“The Heaven Land” has a certain kin- 
ship to the Negro spirituals in spirit 
if not in manner, while “Compassion” 
is an appealing little tune allied with 
words of the “Just a little act of kind- 
ness, Just a word of cheer’ classifica- 
tion. These are to be had in two 
keys. (50c. each.) oe 


from the Psalms and Ecclesiastes, G. 
Schirmer (50c). A fine setting of a 
scriptural text, developed to an exul- 


“Hast Thou Not Known?”, by AI- 
bert Hay Malotte, G. Schirmer (50c). 
Detached from the composer’s cantata, 


“Voice of the Prophet”, this song is tant climax. Medium range. 

written with great harmonic freedom “Perfect Peace,” by Edward Shippen 
and rhythmic fluidity, the time signa- Barnes, verse by David John Donnan, 
ture frequently changing. An impres- J. Fischer (50c). A song of devo- 


tional eloquence and tasteful simplicity. 
One of the best sacred songs of recent 
publication. For high voice. 

“The and the Lily” (“The 
Madonna’s Lullaby”), by Nicola A. 
Montani, with English text by Rev. F. 
Furey and Sr. M. Donatus after the 


sive song of pronounced individuality, 
for medium voice. 

“Our Faith Shall Live,” by Leo A. 
Kempinski, text by George R. Hol- 
land, C. Fischer (50c). An effective 
“prayer for a new forld” written along 
traditional lines. Written in B flat, J. 
with the final “Amen” modulating to a Italian of St. Alphonsus Liguori, G. 
pianissimo G major of lingering im- Schirmer (50c). A charming lullaby 
pressiveness. Medium range. based on a theme by Saint-Saens. For 


Re se 


“Life’s Journey”, by David W. medium or high voice. 
Guion, words by John W. Bratton, G. “O Jesus, Full of Pardoning Grace”, 
Schirmer (50c). The haunting theme by William H. Buckley, text of un- 
of Thomé’s “Simple Aveu” skilfully known origin revised by Rev. C. A. 


Williams, Presser (50c). A melodi- 
cally telling expression of the devo- 
tional spirit of the text, with a tasteful 
accompaniment. For medium voice. 
“The Altar of Prayer”, by Thelma 
Jackson Smith, words by Rev. B. V. 
Tippett, D. L. Schroeder (50c). An 


used by Mr. Guion for a text of ad- 
mirable quality. For medium voice. 
“Give Me Thy Hand”, words and 
music by John Proctor Mills, Ala- 
mont Music Publishers (Montgomery, 
Ala.) (40c). A song of profound de- 
votional sentiment, with a melodic line 


of emotional beauty. For medium effective church solo of widely spread 
voice. but significantly shaped melodic line. 
“God's Time”, by John Sacco, text In two keys, for low and high voice. 
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Two New Religious Songs 
By Father Owen McEnaney 


AVE MARIA (Medium Voice) 
Sung by Eileen Farrell and Richard Crooks 
A lovely new Ave Maria which, in Father McEnaney's melodic setting, is notable 
for a sincere devotional quality. An original English text by the composer is provided 
along with the familiar Latin words. 
Price, 50 cents 


Also Just Out CHRISTMAS (Low Voice) 


Another song from the pen of this gifted member of the clergy, 
carol-like melody is ideally suited to solo or group singing in unison. 


Price, 35 cents 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Distributors, 1712 Chestnut St., 
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NEW WORKS FOR PIANO SOLO 
GUARNIERI—3d Sonatina in G-Clef...... .$1.75 











KRENEK—Sonata No. 3............-0.005:- 2.00 
LOPATNIKOFF—Piano Sonata .......... . 2.50 
TANSMAN—iIntermezzi (in 2 vols.)...each 1.50 
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FRITZ KREISLER 


Orchestrated by the composer for accompaniment to his violin solos: 


LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Joy) 
LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) 
SCHON ROSMARIN (Fair Rosmarin) 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
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TAMBOURIN CHINOIS 
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HE long awaited unbreakable rec 
ord disc developed by Victor at 
last is available to the public, and 
this is one of the rare occasions when 
the “platter” itself is of more imme- 


diate interest than either the per- 
former or the music it conveys. Let 
us note at once, however, that the 


latter involves the Boston Symphony 
sonducted by Serge Koussevitzky in 
an unusually fine performance of 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” (Album 
DV-1, two 12-inch discs). 

The new record, which Victor calls 
the greatest improvement in phono- 
graph records in 45 years, is made 
of a translucent plastic substance, 
flexible and wine-red in color. Its su- 
periority over the old shellac com- 
position is evident immediately in far 
lighter weight, an impressive reduc- 
tion in surface noise, or needie- 
scratch, greater tonal fidelity and, of 
course, the non-breakable quality. 
The present writer did manage to 
break out a small chip of the rim by 
holding the record vertically and 
striking it sharply against a cement 
floor. No other punishment pro- 
duced more than scratches. 

More important than anything else, 
however, is the apparently large in- 
crease in the “load” of sound the rec- 
ord can carry without blasting or dis- 
torting. “Till Eulenspiegel,” with its 
many delicate passages contrasting 
with big fortissimos, is an _ ideal 
demonstration piece. Tone quality, in 
both extremes of range, is notably en- 
hanced, and _ individual orchestral 
voices come through with more na- 
tural coloring. We assume, therefore, 
that there is less necessity for me- 
chanical contriving and adjusting of 
dynamics by the engineer at the con- 
trol board, and hence a more truly 
musical rendition. 

If all of the new plastic recordings 
are as good as the introductory item, 
Victor may well pride itself on an im- 
portant step forward. E. 





A’ unusual item which should at- 
tract collectors is a group of 
songs by Heitor Villa-Lobos sung by 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, with 
orchestro conducted by the composer 
(Columbia Masterworks, X-249, two 





The set comprises five 
of the composer’s original 12 “Seré- 
stas”, or serenades, and the last in the 
set of six miniatures, “The Village 


12-inch discs ). 


Bell”. The serenades are “Love Song”, 
“April”, “In the Peace of Autumn”, 
“Song of the Ox-Cart Driver”, and 
“Desire”. Likes and dislikes regard- 
ing Villa-Lobos’s music are apt to be 
violent. If you like him, you will take 
much pleasure in this collection, for 
Miss Tourel has the voice for this mu- 
sic, she has the style, and we are will- 
ing to take the word of those who 
know that her Portuguese diction in 
authentic. With the composer him- 
self in charge of the orchestra, noth- 
ing of the lushness, the primitive col- 
oring and the all-important rhythmic 
surcharge is lost in this transcription. 
Recommended—if you like Villa-Lobos. 





UDGING by its concert perform- 

ances in recent seasons, one would 
scarcely single out the New York City 
Symphony as an ideal recording ensem- 
ble, without a second thought. As the 
official orchestra of the New York City 
Center of Music and Drama, it has 
served a worthy cause, but it has con- 
tinued pretty much in the “pick-up” 
category, with many personnel changes 
and but few signs of that natural unity 
and discipline that ‘mark thoroughly 
routined orchestras. It is with some 
surprise, therefore, and a high degree 
of pleasure, that we report the excel- 
lence of the City Symphony’s debut on 
wax—Strauss’s “Tod und Verklarung”, 
under the baton of Leopold Stokowski 
(Victor album DM-1006, three 12-inch 
discs). The orchestra shines, in this 
recording, in the very departments 
where one might expect it to be least 
effective. The strings have unity and 
sweep; the brass is solid and full- 
breathed ; the woodwind is a harmoni- 
ous and sweet-voiced choir. The per- 
formance itself has depth, polish and 
real movement. Unless this was a 
specially and intensively prepared of- 
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fering for recording purposes only and 
on a plane which cannot regularly be 
maintained, we take back many of the 
dour things we have been thinking 
about the City Symphony and extend 
it an enthusiastic welcome to the com- 
pany of major orchestras. As for Mr. 
Stokowski, we can only pay one more 
tribute to his genius as an organizer 
and trainer. 





CHONBERG’S “Verklarte Nacht”, 

which is equally well known to a 
large section of the public as the mu- 
sical basis of Antony Tudor’s ballet, 
“Pillar of Fire”, is now obtainable in 
a recording by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, conducted by Vladimir Golsch- 
mann (Victor album DM-1005, four 
12-inch discs). This youthful opus 
for string orchestra doubtless will con- 
tinue to startle listeners whose intro- 
duction to the contemporary Viennese 
master came through his later works 
of the ultra-modern 12-tone period. 
Therecertainly is nothing contemporary 
about it, and very little that we have 
come to think of as Sch6énbergian. 
“Verklarte Nacht” is pure romance 
and poetry in the 19th century tradi- 
tion, and it is frequently and unasham- 
edly Wagnerian in both melodic con- 
struction and harmonic progression 
Undeniably inspired and _ beautiful 
though the music is, the impression 
gains that it is rather long-winded for 
the material involved and also for the 
medium. Schdnberg, we suspect, was 
somewhat a victim of that “fascination 
with one’s own words” which so often 
afflicts young artists and prompts them 
to manipulate pet ideas beyond the 
ability of the ideas to endure. And 
short pieces, or long ones with short 
movements, are better suited to string 
orchestra. Mr. Golschmann and his 
men give a good, though not remark- 
able, performance, and the recording, 
except in the high frequencies, is of 
good quality. 





OLLOWING the superb Traubel 
recording of the Immolation Scene 
from “Gétterdammerung”, under Tos- 
canini, which Victor brought out last 
season, Columbia now offers. the 
American Wagnerian soprano in Isol- 
de’s Narrative and Liebestod, accom- 
panied by Artur Rodzinski and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Two other great “Tristan” extracts, 
the Prelude and the Introduction to 
the third act, round out a set (MM 
573, 5 discs), which by and large is 
one of the finest things Columbia has 
done in late years. 
Mme. Traubel, in superb voice, 
sings her two passages gloriously. 
Her delivery comes near matching i: 


Available at your Local Dealer or direct from 
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tone and in force of expression thc 
greatest things of the kind in record 
literature, Indeed, one has the im- 
pression that Mme. Traubel is never 
quite so great in Wagner as when 
she sings it in concert. And the splen- 
dor of the soprano’s work is enhanced 
by the background of an orchestra far 
superior to that of the Metropolitan. 
Mr. Rodzinski, who here shows him- 
self a Wagnerian conductor wholly in 
the grand manner, offers, for his part, 
a monumental performance of the 
Vorspiel, one more massive in its 
sonorities than the admirable record- 
ing made before the war by Furt- 
wangler with the Berlin Philharmonic, 
though perhaps less smooth in its ton- 
al texture and less incandescent. The 
Introduction to the third act is, in its 
way, quite as fine and Michel Nazzi, 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony, plays 
the English horn solo with superlative 
tone and artistry. P, 





AYA GARBOUSOVA is a much 

more accomplished cellist than 
this volume (Victor, M 1017, 3 discs) 
would lead one to suspect. These 
“Cello Melodies”, barring Saint- 
Saéns’s familiar “Swan” and possibly 
a Largo, from Philip Emmanuel 
Bach’s Concerto in A, are not cello 
numbers at all, but transcriptions by 
a variety of artists of more or less 
favorite melodies of divergent prove- 
nance. It is not without significance 
that Miss Garbousova and her capable 
pianist, Erich Itor-Kahn, are at their 
best in the Saint-Saéns piece. The 
rest of the collection offers the late 
Emanuel Feuermann’s arrangement of 
a Chopin waltz in A minor, the Wil- 
helmj version of the “Meistersinger” 
Prize Song, the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser” and an arrangement of 
Albeniz’s “Malaguena”. For the 
greater part Miss Garbousova plays 
these tunes in a coarse, undistin- 
guished style, with little taste and 
scarcely a vestige of nuance. Fortu- 
nately her recitals have made it clear 
that she is a more sensitive artist than 
appears on these discs. 





DELUGE of Gershwin composi- 

tions are to be found among re- 
cent releases. Columbia Masterworks 
has put out the Robert Russell Bennett 
symphonic picture from “Porgy and 
Bess” (M-MM-572), played by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony directed by Fritz 
Reiner, who originally commissioned 
the arrangement. Oscar Levant plays 
the Rhapsody in Blue with Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
also for Columbia (X-MX-251). This 
album includes the second and third 
preludes as well. Artur Rodzinski and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony record “An American in Paris” 
on the Columbia Set X-MX-246. The 
Bennett “Porgy and Bess” is also re- 
leased by Victor (DM 999), performed 
by Fabien Sevitzky and the Indian- 
apolis Symphony. M. 
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Music History—A New Venture in Radio 


NBC University of the Air 
Launches Novel Series Which 
Will Tell the Story of Music 


By GiLBert CHASE 
Supervisor of Music, NBC University of the Air 


"] “SHE NBC University of the Air has just 
launched a new music series, titled “The 
Story of Music”, which is in effect a his- 

tory of music presented on the air instead of 

within the covers of a book. It aims to present 
the history of music through the performance 
of music. This series, offered in cooperation 
with the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
constitutes what we believe is an original and 
effective solution of challenging problems in the 
field of education through radio broadcasting. 

Before attempting to organize this and other 

series of the NBC University of the Air, we 

gave much thought to such fundamental ques- 
tions as, “What is education?” and “Whom are 
we trying to educate ?” 

Education is a very broad term. It is as broad 
as life itself, and as deep as human experience. 
Only an arbitrary restriction can limit its ap- 
plication to the formal instruction that we re- 
ceive in school and college. No one is really 
educated who thinks that his education was 
completed upon receiving a diploma or a degree 
—even the semi-sacrosanct Ph.D. The late Dr. 
Edward Berry of Johns Hopkins University— 
who was a self-educated man—said of degrees: 
“Too often they make a man feel that he is 
finished with learning, whereas the best people 
are never finished.” 


Radio University Founded 


The NBC University of the Air was founded 
in 1942 by the National Broadcasting Company 
as a public service to meet the needs of those 
people—and we believe there are many—who 
do not feel they have finished with learning, 
regardless of their scholastic background. In 
the words of its founder and director, Mr. Ster- 
ling Fisher, the University of the Air “gives 
to those who have never gone to college, and 
to those whose college days are behind them, 
“the opportunity, right in their own homes, to 
continue with systematic and up-to-the-minute 
education, under the most favorable and inter- 
esting conditions”. We agree with Dr. Berry 
that the perpetual seekers of knowledge are 
“the best people”, and we are determined to 
give them the best that modern radio and care- 
ful planning can provide. 

However broad the interpretation we give to 
the term “education”, we must attempt somehow 
to define its scope and its functions if we wish 
to avoid hazy and haphazard procedures. The 
word comes from the Latin educere, meaning 
to lead or draw out. And this furnishes the 
best clue to its essential meaning. The idea of 
leading implies first the existence of leadership 
or guidance. It also implies some sort of sys- 
tematic procedure, some orderly arrangement or 
sequence. You don’t necessarily have to place 
men in strict marching order to lead them 
somewhere, but you must have some kind of 
order and, above all, you must have a definite 
idea of where you are going and of the best 
way to get there. The first thing that educa- 
tion calls for, then, is responsible guidance. 
And the second is a definite plan for achieving 
the desired goal, which is the broadening and 
enriching of human personality through the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and the cultivation of 
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aesthetic perceptivity. 

With the wise counsel and experienced advice 
of Dr. James Rowland Angell, NBC Public 
Service Counselor, the University of the Air 
has endeavored to provide both of these essen- 
tial elements in the field of adult education, to 
which its main efforts are directed. The funda- 
mental idea behind the conception of the Uni- 
versity of the Air is to encourage systematic 
rather than random listening. To quote Mr. 
Fisher again: “Through each program is a 
complete unit in itself, and will stand quite 
alone for the casual listener, each is also an 
integrated link in a great chain of knowledge 
and is designed to encourage the casual lis- 
tener to become a systematic listener, first to 
one entire series, and, finally, to the rounded 
whole”’. 


Music Series Planned 


Let us see how the principles of responsible 
guidance and integrated planning have been 
applied to the music series of NBC’s University 
of the Air, since music is our main concern 
here. Founded originally as the “Inter-Ameri- 
can University of the Air”, the primary purpose 
of this novel institution was to promote a 
better cultural understanding among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. It was desired to 
present a music series that would offer the lis- 
tener a comprehensive panorama of the entire 
development of music in the Americas, from 
pre-Columbian times to the present day. In 
order to make the presentation really compre- 
hensive, it was decided to plan it as a three- 
year cycle, and to approach the subject from a 
different angle each year. The “board of ex- 
perts” engaged to plan the first series of “Music 
of the New World” included, beside myself, 
Dr. Carleton Sprague Smith, Mr. John Tasker 
Howard and Mr. Ernest La Prade, NBC Di- 
rector of Music Research. This is not the 
place to attempt a detailed description of this 
three-year cycle, which came to an end last 
July. Readers who are interested can still ac- 
quire copies of the five handbooks which were 
published in connection with these broadcasts. 
Totaling three hundred pages, these handbooks 
contain, in addition to chapters giving histori- 
cal background on each broadcast, extensive 
bibliographies and record lists intended as aids 
to further study. 

The system of supplementary handbooks 
forms an integral part of the educational plan 
of NBC’s University of the Air. Here we 
come back to the principle of responsible gui- 





Programs Are Integrated 
With Emphasis Upon Forms 
Of Music in Various Periods 


dance and planned study that we mentioned 
aS necessary for real education, whether it is 
acquired at home or in school. Equipped with 
one of these handbooks, the listener can follow 
up any particular subject as thoroughly as he 
wishes. They are also valuable aids to class- 
room study. 

In planning our new series, “The Story of 
Music”, it was necessary, as always, to keep in 
mind the exigencies of effective radio program- 
ming. This meant, first of all, that each pro- 
gram had to be planned as a complete, well- 
rounded and self-contained unit, with a full 
measure of interest and variety. This at once 
eliminated the presentation of musical history 
in the conventional manner, by chronological 
periods. Otherwise, as I wrote in this con- 
nection, “It would mean that during the late 
summer, listeners would get an exclusive diet 
of medieval music, during the fall they would 
hear only music of the Renaissance, during the 
Winter the fare would be Baroque and Classical 
music, in the spring they would be regaled with 
the Romantic output, and then as summer ap- 
proached they would have to cope with Im- 
pressionism, Nationalism, Neo-Classicism, and 
other assorted ‘isms’ of the contemporary peri- 
od”. Our solution was to devote each broadcast 
to a particular form or type of music, and to 
illustrate it with musical examples from many 
different periods. In this way each program 
has both unity and variety. In the present 
series we are covering such forms as canon, 
cantata, concerto, fugue, march, mass, oratorio, 
overture, psalm, rondo, scherzo, suite, sym- 
phonic poem symphony, and theme with varia- 
tions. Dramatic music will be covered in a 
later series. 


Historical Programs Given 


There are, obviously, many different ways. 
in which to approach the history of music. 
Most often, especially in popular works, the 
history of music is told through the lives of 
great composers. This has the disadvantage 
that biographical and anecdotal material merely 
distracts the reader’s (or listener’s) attention 
from the music, which should actually be the 
main focus of attention. Naturally, in writing 
a book about music, one often has to fall back 
on biographical or narrative material to avoid 
the risk of becoming unduly technical if one 
concentrates exclusively on the music. This 
difficulty arises from the fact that music was 
meant to be heard, not written about. This diffi- 
culty, however, does not arise in broadcasting, 
because radio, like music, is a medium of 
sound. The spoken commentary is reduced to a 
minimum, serving simply as an introduction 
to the music. As I wrote in explaining the pur- 
pose of this series: “Whatever avenue we take 
to approach the history of music, all must lead 
us eventually to the music itself, to the actual 
substance of sound. In the end, music must tell 
its own story. And it must tell that story in its 
own language—the language of music.” 

Without being a “music appreciation” series 
in the conventional sense, this series aims to 
increase the layman’s appreciation of music by 
arousing his interest in the actual techniques 
of musical composition and the evolution of 
musical styles. The programs are also very 
suitable for students of high school age, and at 

(Continued on page 42) 
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of Music Schools and Teachers 











JOSEF ADLER 


Pianist-T eacher-A ccompanist 


257 West 86th St. N. Y. City 
EN 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 


VOICE TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 


Hotel Ansonia, Broadway & 73rd St., 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG 


Teacher of Piano 
505 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City CI 6-9721 


PAUL ARON 


Concert accompanist of 
Elena Gerhardt, Julia Culp, Richard Tauber 
Coaches singers and instrumentalists. 


Studio (2 pianos) : 23 W.83 St.,NYC. SU.7-9429 
MARTHA ATWOOD 


BAKER 


VOCAL STUDIO 


VOICE PLACEMENT — DICTION 
VOCAL ANALYSIS 
Orientation Courses in Music and Health 
809 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. C. CI. 6-7129 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
CIrcle 7-5079 


NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


Cellist 
Faculty Member: Juilliard Summer School 


STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-4335 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 

Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gorgosa 

250 W. 82 St. N.Y.C. TR 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 te 6 p.m. 


Caputo Conservatory of Music 


CAMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
Faeulty of Distinguished American 


























CARNEGIE HALL Annex 
152 W. S7th St, N.Y.C. - Cl. 7-534 


GRACE 


CHRISTIE 


Posture - Body Control ~ Stage Presence 
Acting Coach for Singers 
Hotel des Artistes 


1 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. ENd. 2-6700 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
COACH:—Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


17 East 86th St.. N. Y. ATw. 9-5308 


ARTURO DI FILIPPI 


lah hats Tenor 
ea olee Dept., Univ of Miami, F 
Director: Opera Gulid of Miami, Fia. 7” 














CARLO 


EDWARDS 


Ass’t Cond’r Met. Opera Co. (15 years) 1920-35 
CONDUCTOR—COACH 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 
Pent House Studio, Beaux Arts Apt. Hotel 
307 E. 44th St., N.Y. Tel. MUrray Hill 4-4800 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 


467 Central Park West, N. Y.C. AC 2-695! 
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Hartt School Lists 


Scholarship Winners 


Six Alfred C. Fuller Awards 
Are Given to Singers and 
Pianists 

Six Alfred C. Fuller music scholar- 
ships of $500 each have been awarded 
at the Julius Hartt School of Music 
as the result of auditions concluded 
Sept. 15, according to an announce- 
ment by Moshe Paranov, director ot 
the school. 

The winners are Beatrice Babushkin, 
mezzo-soprano, of ‘Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Yolanda Cacciatore, mezzo-soprano, of 
Elmont, Long Island; May Shank- 
man, soprano, of New Haven, Conn.; 
June Yeomans, soprano, of Manches- 
ter, Conn., a winner for the second 
successive year; Barbara Ulin, pianist, 
of Newton Center, Mass.; and Ray- 
mond Hanson, pianist, of Evanston, 
Illinois. 

The singers were awarded opera 
scholarships for voice study with 
Friedrich Schorr, head of the school’s 
voice and opera departments, and for 
stage coaching with Elemer Nagy, 
stage director and designer. The pia- 
nists will study with Mr. Paranov and 
will coach with Harold Bauer. All 
winners will also study various the- 
oretical and technical subjects at the 
school. 


Pelletier to Conduct 
At Juilliard School 


Wilfred Pelletier, conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been engaged 
to conduct the concerts by the Juil- 
liard Graduate School Orchestra and 
the operas performed by the school, 


according to Oscar Wagner, dean of. 


the Graduate School. At least two 
operas will be produced during the 
coming season. If it is possible to cast 
it, the school will produce a new 
opera by an American composer. Spe- 
cial attention will be given in the or- 
chestral concerts to compositions by 
contemporary composers. Mr. Pelle- 
tier will continue to conduct at the 
Metropolitan. 


Munz Opens New York Studio 


Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, for sev- 
eral seasons a member of the faculty 
of the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, 
has resumed his teaching in New 
York. From his classes, Joanna and 
Louise Leschin, a two-piano team, are 
at present concertizing in South 
America. Walter Hautzig, winner of 
the Town Hall Endowment Award 


eres 


last season, will again appear in Town 
Hall on Oct. 28. Harold Rubens, 
who played this Summer with Ar- 
thur Fiedler in Boston, will make 
his New York debut in Town Hall 
on Jan. 6. 


Queena Mario Reopens 
Voice Studios 


Queena Mario has reopened her stu- 
dio after a vacation spent on Pine Is- 
land in Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., 
where she wrote another mystery 
story, which will appear in early 
spring. Vivian Bauer, a Mario pupil, 
sang in the New Voices in Song pro- 
gram on Aug. 26. Eileen Farrell, 
Mona Paulee, and Evelyn Pasen were 
heard on CBS. Vivian Bauer ap- 
peared in Miss Pasen’s place on this 
program on September 5. Miss Pasen 
also appeared on Invitation to Music 
over ABC on July 18. Dorothy 
Stahl toured the Middle West with 
the National Music League Quartet in 
June. Nelson McGill has returned 
from two years in Southern Italy with 
the Red Cross. Annette Burford sang 
leading roles in “Lucia” and “The 
3arber of Seville with the Chautauqua 
Summer Opera. Audrey Bowman 
made appearances at Red Bank and 
Elizabeth, N. J., and in Stroudsburg, 
Penn. Miss Bowman has been en- 
gaged for the role of Constanza in 
New Orleans production of “Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serall” Feb. 13, 14, 
and 16. 


Felix Labunsky Engaged 
For Cincinnati College Faculty 


CINCINNATI.—Felix Labunsky, com- 
poser and lecturer, has been engaged 
for the College of Music of Cincin- 
nati. He will take up his new duties 
when the regular school year opens 
on Sept. 6, and will hold classes in 
harmony, composition, analysis and 
orchestration. 





Mayo Pupils Perform 


Two piano recitals were given this 
Summer at the studio of Gladys Mayo. 
Those taking part included Bluma and 
Carol Gottlieb, Rachel Perez, Muriel 
Rudinsky, Marilyn Dinbart, Harriet 
Green and Aldona Strumskis. 





Rogers to Reopen Studio 


Francis Rogers, teacher of singing, 
will reopen his private studio in New 
York on Sept. 24. Shortly after, he 
will enter upon his 22nd year as in- 
structor in singing at the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music. 





Carlos Salzedo, Marjorie Call Salzedo and Their Students at the Summer 
Harp Colony in Camden, Maine 


AMY ELLERMAN 


Contralto 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Studio: 260 W. 72nd St., New York City 
Phone: TRaf. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
50 West 67th St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-2305 


MORTON ESTRIN 


Pianist—T eacher 
A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT-READING 
Studio: 1365 W. 7th St., Brooklyn 4, New York 
BEnsonhurst 6-8789 


MAY L. ETTS 


TEACHER OF PIANO—THEORY 


PIANO ENSEMBLE 
Associate Teacher of Guy Mailer 
181 Sheridan Ave., Brooklyn. AP. 6-7728 


LUDWIG S. FABRI 


Voice Diagnostician — Consultant 


No Pupils Accepted 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y.C, 


SARA SOKOLSKY FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Organist—Teacher 
Studio: 315 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C. 


ODON E. FRITZ 


Stage Director 


Former assistant to Max Reinhardt 
Artistic advisor of the Follies Bergere, Paris 
Counsellor and coach to artists in the 
theatrical, night elub or concert field. 


Studio: 47 W. 70th St., N. Y. EN. 2-5593 


GAIL GARDNER 


Teacher of Singing 
205 B. 62nd St., N.Y.C. RB. 4-8339 


LUIG! GIUFFRIDA 


Voice Specialist 
Only Teacher of Jess Walters 


Studio: 113 W. 57th St.. N. Y. C 
Tel.: CO. 5-8043 

















Ci. 7-7236 














EUPHEMIA 
GIANNINI GREGORY 


TEACHER of SINGING 


ember, Curtis Inst. of Music, Phila. 
by number of private pupils accepted. 
80 Overhill Rd., Stonehurst, Upper Darby 


KATHERINE GROSCHKE 


Pianist — Teacher 
50 West 67th St. N. Y. C TR 7-1802 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


44th Yeor 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr- 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL 4-4624 











ARTHUR 


HARTMANN 


Teacher of Violin 
Studio—220 W. 57th St, N.Y. C. Cl. 7-0349 








HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singing 


Faculty Chatham Square Music School of N. Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 


21 East 76th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
BUtterfield 8-2567 
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conrap HELD 


Violist and Pianist 


with BRITT TRIO 


Violin Faculty, Institute of Musical Art, 
Juilliard School of Music 


419 W. 118th St., N.¥.C. MO, 2-6157 


EDITH HENRY 


VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
160 West 73rd St., New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafaigar 7-2558 Member of NYSTA 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Schuyler 4-0261 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music, N. Y. C. 
Assoc.: Royal Academy of Music, London, Eng. 


55 TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO 2-9469 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and Bd. of Educ. 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


NORMAN 


JOLLIFFE 


TEACHER of SINGING 


Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of Singing 

















Studio: Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. C. TR. 7-0553 


sercius KAGEN 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Faculty, Juilliard Graduate School 
44 W. 96th St., N. Y. 25 RI. 9-2328 








MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 


220 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 19 Cl. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


155 EB. 91st St., New York City 





Studio: 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Eastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 








RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. SU 7-7897 





GRACE 


LESLIE 


Contralto and Teacher of Singing 
Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio 
344 W. 72nd St., New York 


HAROLD LEWIS 
PIANIST — TEACHER 


Faculty: Institute Musical Art 


Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 530 Riverside Drive MO. 2-4667 


Studio: 








LEARN TO SING 
THE CORRECT WAY WITH 


LEOLA LUCEY 


1607 B'way, N. Y. C. . 5-8380 
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the Campus of the 
University of North 
Dakota in Grand 
Forks, Where They 
Appeared 


Fall Enrollment 
At Institute 


The Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music opened for 
the season on Sept. 27, with a regis- 
tration of 1,200 students. The list 
was closed in mid-August. A special 
veterans’ department has been set up 
to take care of students enrolled 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, with 
Robert Hufstader at its head. Mr. 
Hufstader is a pianist and conductor 
and teaches theory at the Institute. 
Among the new courses at the school 
are those in choir training, church and 
liturgical music to be given by David 
McK. Williams, organist at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. Marion Bauer 
will give two new courses in musical 
history. New faculty members are: 
Rosalyn Tureck, Joseph K. Lane, Ed- 
gar Schenkman, Sergius Kagan, Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Frederick Prausnitz and 
Harold Friedell. The institute will 
now give diplomas and degrees for 
composition. 


Osborne Heads Fine Arts 
At University of Arkansas 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — Kenneth R. 
Osborne is to head the enlarged de- 
partment of Fine and Applied Arts at 
the University of Arkansas this Fall. 
Mr. Osborne comes to the University 
from Davidson College in North Caro- 
lina where he has been head of the 
music department for several years. 
He has studied in France and England 
and at Penn State, the Universities of 
Iowa and Michigan. Two piano in- 
structors have also been added to the 
faculty. They are Ruth Morris and 
Jo Anne Pels, both — A Texas. 


» We 


Connecticut College 
Gives di Lasso Mass 

New Lonpon, Conn.—The Pales- 
trina Society of Connecticut College, 
under the direction of Paul F. Lau- 
benstein, presented “Puisque  j’ai 
perdu” by Orlando di Lasso, on Sept. 
9. Arthur Quimby, college or- 
ganist, played music of the period by 
Palestrina, Antonio de Cabeson and 
Pieter Cornet. Devotions were con- 
ducted by Gerard E. Jensen. The 
performance was the concluding musi- 
cal presentation of the College Sum- 
mer school season. 





Toska Tolces to Give 
Courses at Hunter College 

Toska Tolces, pianist, will give two 
courses at Hunter College this win- 
ter. One will be “A Survey of the 
Literature of the Keyboard from Bach 
to Debussy” and the other, “Musical 
Therapy and the Handling of Prob- 
lems of Behavior Through Music”. 


Scholarships Awarded 
At Dalcroze School 


Scholarships were recently awarded 
following a competition at the Dal- 
croze School of Music, New York: 
John Kendell was awarded a scholar- 

















Mildred Remis in oboe ; 
Bernard Lip- 
shitz, viola. Karl Ulrich Schnabel has 
been released from his war work and 
has returned as head of the piano de- 
partment. 


ship in violin ; 
Barbara Reisman, cello; 


J. Fischer Publishes 
Pamphlet for Pianists 


A pamphlet containing a number of 
informative and practical articles has 
just been released for distribution by 
J. Fischer & Bro. It is intended for 
teachers and students of piano. These 
articles cover subject matter relating 
to the selection of good teaching 
material, the acquisition of technical 
facility, importance of sound editing 
and reflections on two piano recitals. 
The brochure is entitled “A Little 
Book for Piano Teachers and Stu- 
dents”’. 


American Scores Heard 
At University of Arkansas 

The first annual festival of the Ozark 
Summer Symphony Workshop, con- 
ducted by William Hacker, was held 
in the week of July 8 on the campus of 
the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. Two reading rehearsals daily 
gave special attention to works by 
American composers. Compositions 
by Howard Hanson, Jack Kilpatrick, 
Wayne Barlow, John Glasier, Frank 
sailey and Samuel Barber were sched- 
uled for hearings. The scores found 
most interesting were given a repeat 
performance at the final rehearsal in 
the outdoor Greek Amphitheatre. 


SPAM Announces 27th 
Chamber Music Contest 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, of which Oscar 
Wagner is president, announces its 
27th annual chamber music competi- 
tion for the season 1945-46. For this 
competition, composers are invited to 
submit works in accordance with con- 
ditions which may be obtained from 
Mrs. Albert Stoessel, secretary, 130 
Claremont Avenue, New York 27, 
N. Y. Composers of the prize-winning 
works receive a 25 per cent royalty on 
all copies sold after the distribution to 
subscribers. 


Susanne Fisher Joins 
Faculty of Bronx House School 
Susanne Fisher has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Bronx House 
School of Music. Two voice scholar- 
ships are to be awarded in Miss Fish- 
er’s class. Auditions were held the 
second week in September. 


Harold Bauer to Teach in Florida 


CoraL GasLes, FLA.—The 
sity of Miami has engaged Harold 
Bauer as consultant of the music 
school. Mr. Bauer will also conduct 
a master class from January to March. 


Univer- 
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Greenwich School 
Opens to Veterans 


Greenwich House music 
Maxwell Powers, director, has been 
authorized by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and approved By the Division 
of Higher Education of the Unitxefsity 
of the State of New York, te offer 
its courses to veterans under the pro- 
visions of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
The school, a department of Green- 
wich House, with a faculty of 45 
persons, gives a wide variety of 
courses embracing every form of in- 
strumental, orchestral, and vocal 
training as well as carefully planned 
courses in musical appreciation, history 
of music and a special composition 
course treating all musical forms 
from ancient styles to contemporary 
idioms. For veterans who may want 
instrumental courses without possess- 
ing the necessary instruments, the 
school is in the fortunate position of 
being able to lend a limited number of 
instruments. 


school, 





Kimball Prize Contest 
Announced in Chicago 
Cuicaco,— The Chicago Singing 
Teachers Guild offers the ninth annual 
W. W. Kimball Company prize of 
$100 for a song for solo voice with 
piano accompaniment, text to be se- 
lected by the composer. The Guild 
guarantees publication of the prize- 
winning manuscript. Rules of the com- 
petition may be obtained from E. Clif- 
ford Toren, North Park college, 3225 
Foster Ave., Chicago. Winner of this 
year’s composition was Sydney King 
Russel, with a song entitled “Harbor 
“Tight.” Gc. 


Metropolitan School 
Adds Course in Jazz 


A master class in Jazz Improvisation 
has been included in the curriculum at 
the Metropolitan Music School. Teddy 
Wilson, well known pianist and band 
leader, will conduct the course. 

Listed in the 1945-46 bulletin are 
courses in Music Appreciation, the 
Orchestra, Folk Music, Negro Music, 
Jewish Music, Advanced Ensemble, 
Chorus and Orchestra. Registration 
begins on Sept. 4. 





Lucius Pryor Award 
Announced 


Lucius Pryor announces the 16th 
annual series of auditions for young 
artists not over 30 years of age, who 
have potentialities as concert singers. 
The award is a tour of not less than 
two weeks duration, all expenses paid 
and a sum of not less than $500.00 
cash. To make application and obtain 
further information, write to Mrs. 
Anna C. Molyneaux, 130 West 56th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





Lopatnikoff Takes Up 
Post in Pittsburgh 

Nicolai Lopatnikoff, Russian com- 
poser, has been appointed assistant 
professor of composition and theory 
in the music department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in 
Pittsburgh. He recently left _New 
York to take up his new post. 





D’Amicis Pupil Engaged 


Lee Thompson, pupil of Edmondo 
D’Amicis, teacher of singing, has been 
engaged for the cast of the forthcom- 
ing revival of Oscar Wilde’s play, 
“The Importance of Being Ernest”. 





Service Men Register 
At New England Conservatory 


Boston.—With the opening of its 
78th season, the New England Con- 
servatory reports that over 100 men 
who had been serving in various 
branches of the armed forces, have 


registered as students. There are also 
a number of former students whose 
musical education was interrupted by 
the war, who are returning to the con- 
servatory. 


R. A. Lawson Teaches 
For Fifty Years 


Hartrorp, Conn.—R. Augustus 
Lawson, pianist and teacher, will begin 
his 50th year as a teacher this Autumn. 
Besides his classes Mr. Lawson has 
made appearances with the Hartford 
Philharmonic and given more than 150 
solo recitals. He presides over the 
Pianoforte Club, an organization of 
pupils which gathers for mutual criti- 
cism. Mr. Lawson was created a Doc- 
tor of Music by Howard University in 


1930. 





Teacher Wins Research Contest 


Mabel Henderson, alumnae advisor 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, has recently an- 
nounced the winner of the annual Con- 
test in Musicological Research spon- 
sored by the sorority. The recipient 
of the $100 award is Lois Van Haupt 
of Scarsdale, N. Y. Her thesis is 
entitled, “Jazz, An Historical and 
Analytical Study”. Miss Van Haupt 
directs her own music studios in 
Scarsdale. 


Samuel Thompson Burns 
To Teach at Oberlin 


OBERLIN, On10.—Samuel Thompson 
Burns, now head of the music division 
of the school of education of New 
York University, has been appointed 
professor of music education at Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. Mr. Burns 
graduated from Oberlin in 1921, and 
holds the degrees of Master of School 
Music from Northwestern University 
and Ph.D. from Columbia University. 


Theodore Chanler to Teach 
At Peabody Conservatory 


Theodore Chanler, composer and 
lecturer, has become a member of the 
faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, succeeding Nicholas Na- 
bokov who will remain in Europe 
this Winter with the American army. 
He will teach harmony, counterpoint, 
composition and orchestration besides 
lecturing on form and analysis. 





Henry R. Casselberry 
Appointed to Hill School 

Henry R. Casselberry, music super- 
visor of the Upper Merion Township, 
Penna., and organist at the Wayne 
Presbyterian Church since 1932, has 
been appointed music master of the 
Hill School in Pottstown, Penna. He 
assumed his new duties at the begin- 
ning of the new term in September 





New Faculty Members 
At Westchester Conservatory 


Wuite Prains, N. Y.—New mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Westchester 
Conservatory of Music, Mikhail 
Sheyne, director, include Sidney Fos- 
ter, piano; Leonid Bolotine, violin; 
Mme. Kuranda and Rita La Plante, 
piano; Harold Gleser, wind instru- 
ments. 





Partch Receives New Post 
At Wisconsin University 


Mapison, Wis.—Harry Partch has 
been appointed research associate in 
music at the University of Wisconsin. 
A recent holder of two consecutive 
Guggenheim fellowships, Mr. Partch 
has been a member of the faculty for 
the past year. 


Mannes School Re-opens 

The Mannes Music School, New 
York, opened its 1945-46 season on 
Oct. 4. This will mark. -the school’s 
thirtieth season. New members of 





the faculty include Frances Dillon, 
Mildred Jones and Josef Raieft, 
piano; Carlos Alexander and Felice 
d’Antbourg, singing. 
Voice Scholarship Available 
At Converse College 

SPARTANBURG, S. C.—A $500 grad- 


uate scholarship in voice will be given 


by the Spartanburg Music Festival 
Association and Congress College. 
The Scholarship, which will be for 


one year of graduate study, will be 
open to both men and women. Ap- 
plications should be sent to Edwin 
Gerschefski, Dean of the School of 
Music, Converse College. 
Grace, Savidge Opens 
Princeton Studio 

Grace Savidge, mezzo-soprano and 
teacher, has opened a studio for in- 
struction in voice in Princeton, N. J. 
She will also be heard in recital there 
during the Winter. 





Barrows Re-opens Studio 


Harriet Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, has re-opened her New York 
studio in the Steinway Building, also 
her Boston studio in Trinity Court. 
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John McCormack, Irish Tenor, 


Dies at Home, Near Dublin, At Sixty-One 


OHN McCORMACK, one of the 

most universally beloved concert 
and operatic tenors of his generation 
from his formal debut in 1906 until his 
retirement in 1939, died at his home in 
Booterstown near Dublin, Ireland, on 
Sept. 16. He had been ill with pneu- 
monia for about a week. He was 61 
years old. 


Mr. McCormack, who for a decade 
and a half was one of the most high- 
ly paid artists in the musical field, was 
born in Athlone, Ireland, June 14, 
1884. After preliminary schooling, he 
went to Dublin to study for the priest- 
hood, but delicate health prevented his 
following this line of activity. Having 
a naturally fine voice he came under 
the notice of Vincent O’Brien,. direc- 
tor of the choir of Dublin Cathedral, 
who gave hima position in the choir at 
a yearly salary of about $125 and also 
lessons in singing. He won the Denza 
medal at a music festival and this 
brought him the opportunity to sing 
at the St. Louis Exhibition in 1904, 
with the Dublin Catholic Choir, at 
$50 a week. Friends advised him to 
relinquish the engagement after five 
weeks and return to Europe for seri- 
ous vocal study. 

Accordingly, the tenor went back to 
Ireland, where he made concert ap- 
pearances, and then to Milan, where 
he remained a pupil of Sabatini for 
two years. He made his operatic de- 
but in the leading role of Mascagni’s 
“L’Amico Fritz’ at Savona, in 1906. 
His London debut was made in con- 
cert on Feb. 17, 1907, when he sang at 
a Sunday League event and on March 
1 appeared at a London Ballad con- 
cert, winning so much success that 
Messrs, Boosey engaged him for the 
remaining concerts of the season. 
Cleofonte Campanini, then conducting 
at Covent Garden, having heard him 
in an audition, declared him not yet 
ready for appearances at that theatre. 
However, a second audition won Mc- 
Cormack an engagement there at $75 
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John McCormack 


a week. He made his first appearance 
on Oct. 15, 1907, as Turiddu, in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”. He sang at 
Covent Garden the following spring, 
making numerous appearances oppo- 
site Luisa Tetrazzini. Among the 
roles in which he soon became famous 
were Don Ottavio, in “Don Giovanni” 
and the Duke, in “Rigoletto”. 
McCormack achieved a_ reputation 
as an oratorio singer when, on Nov. 
17, 1907, he was heard in the tenor 
part of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” at a 
Royal Choral Society’s concert and 
presently filled a number of engage- 
ments at English choral festivals. He 
continued his operatic activities, sing- 
ing at the San Carlo in Naples. On 
Nov. 10, 1909, he made a successful 
debut at Oscar Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera House, New York, as 
Alfredo in “La Traviata”. The Man- 
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Bela Bartok, Composer, Dies in New York 


| Rea BARTOK, one of the great- 
est of contemporary composers 
and also a noted authority on folk 
music, died in the West Side Hospital 
in New York on Sept. 26, at the age 
of 64. His wife, Ditta Pasztory, and 
his son, Peter, were with him. An- 
other son, Bela, is in Hungary. Since 
1940 Mr. Bartok had lived in New 
York, but his health grew steadily 
worse during his exile from his native 
country. 

An idealist who never sought pop- 
ularity at the expense of his own cre- 
ative genius, Bartok was a born revo- 
lutionary in music from his early 
days. His uncompromising original- 
ity, his technical mastery of every 
branch of composition, and his nobil- 
ity of mind had won him a unique 
place in the musical world. Few com- 
composers of our time, it is safe to 
say, were more revered by professional 
musicians. 

With Zoltan Kodaly, he began col- 
lecting Hungarian folk music in his 
student days, and to their researches 
and publications the world owes the 
revelation of that music in its austere 
beauty, originality and primitive 
power. They published a collection of 
Hungarian folksongs for voice and 
piano in 1906, and thereafter Bartok 
issued several collections of his own. 


He explored the folksongs of the 
various. language groups of central 
Europe, Magyar, Slovak, Rumanian 


and Transylvania, amassing more than 
6,000, and collected 200 Arab tunes 
during a visit in Biskra, Algeria. 
Bartok’s book on Hungarian Folk 
Music is the standard work on the 
subject. In 1940 Columbia University 


October, 1945 


conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Music on him and commissioned him 
to transcribe the Milman Parry col- 
lection of recordings of Yugoslav folk- 
songs. 

Bela Bartok was born on March 25, 
1881 at Nagyszentmiklos, in the Hun- 
garian district of Torontal (now in 
Yugoslavia). Both his parents were 
musical but his father died when he 
was eight. Two year later, the boy 
made his first public appearance as a 
pianist and composer. From 1893 to 
1899 he was in Pressburg, where he 
studied with Laszlo Erkel. Bartok 
went to Budapest in 1899 and entered 
the Royal Academy of Music, study- 
ing piano with Istvan Thoman and 
composition with Hans Koessler. At 
this period he fell for a time under the 
influence of Richard Strauss and was 
inspired by the patriotic enthusiasm 
which permeates the “Kossuth” Sym- 
phony of 1903. He composed pviano 
pieces, songs, a violin sonata and sev- 
eral orchestral works. He began to 
search out the authentic folk music of 
Hungary among the peasants, a step 
which was to influence his own com- 
position profoundly. In 1907, Bartok 
became professor of piano at the 
Royal Academy. 

Finding himself in constant conflict 
with the musical reactionaries of the 
day, he founded a New Hungarian 
Musical Society with Kodaly in 1911. 
With the performance of his mime- 
ballet “The Wooden Prince” in 1917 
and the opera “Duke Bluebeard’s Cas- 
tle”, at the Budapest Opera, Bartok 
took a leading position in Hungarian 
music. His Second String Quartet 
had its premiere in 1918. Though he 


hattan Opera Company, having been 
discontinued at the end of the season 
of 1909-10, McCormack appeared with 
the Boston Opera Company, singing 
Rodolfo in “Bohéme” on Dec. 10, 1910, 


with Melba and Sammarco. The ros- 
ter of the company for that season 
does not disclose any further appear- 
ances there, though he made guest ap- 
pearances with the Metropolitan. In 
1911 he accompanied Melba on an 
operatic tour to Australia. 


Mr. McCormack’s repertoire, not in 
itself a large one, included the lead- 
ing tenor roles in “Rigoletto”, “Tra- 
viata”, “Lucia”, “La Bohéme’”, “Caval- 
leria”, “L’ Amico Fritz” and “Don Gio- 
vanni’. When he appeared with the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Company he 
added to it the role of Lieut, Paul 
Merrill at the world premiere of Vic- 
tor Herbert's grand opera “Natoma” 
(in which Marv Garden sang the name 
part) on Feb. 25, 1911, singing it with 
the organization when it appeared at 
the Metropolitan three days later and 
also, subsequently, in Baltimore. Dur- 
ing the season of 1911-12, he was on 
the roster of the Metropolitan, but 
Irving Kolodin’s work on the Metro- 
politan does not mention any appear- 
ances there that season. 

By this time McCormack had begun 
to achieve fame as a concert artist 
and was much in demand throughout 
the country, especially in programs in- 
cluding Irish songs, to a number of 
which he gave wide popularity. How- 
ever, he also gained the favor of seri- 
ous music lovers by his uncommonly 
finished and cultivated delivery of airs 
by Handel, Scarlatti and Mozart and 
likewise by his interpretations of Lied- 
er by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms 
and Hugo Wolf. He virtually gave 
up opera in 1913, though his name 
appeared on the Metropolitan roster 
for 1917-18 even if he did not appear. 
His phonograph recordings were also 
achieving a phenomenal sale. In 1918 
his royalties from that source amount- 
ed to $180,000, which was said to ex- 
ceed even those of Caruso. His total 
income, it was claimed, was over 
$300,000 a year. 

During the First World War, Mc- 


Cormack made large contributions to 
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always maintain- 
ed his creative in- 
dependence. Bar- 
tok was influ- 
enced at this pe- 
riod by the ideas 
of Schonberg and 
Stravinsky. He 
himself took a 
foremost place 
among the musi- 
cal revolution- 
aries, not in a 
quest for sensa- 
tionalism but in 
the development 
his own musical style. 

Bartok made his first visit to the 
United States in 1927, playing his 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra with 
the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and his First Piano Concerto with 
the Cincinnati Symphony. He also 
gave a concert of his works with Jos- 
eph Szigeti, sponsored by the Pro 
Musica Society. When he came to 
this country in 1940, he was honored 
by the League of Composers with a 
program in April and later that year 
gave the world premiere of the Music 
for Two Pianos and Percussion with 
Mrs. Bartok at the second piano. 

Bartok’s major works include, be- 
sides those already mentioned, a mime- 
ballet, “The Miraculous Mandarin” ; 
Two Portraits and several Suites for 
orchestra; Hungarian folk songs ar- 
ranged for orchestra; two Rhapsodies 
for violin and orchestra; two Piano 
Concertos; Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta; six String Quar- 
tets; many piano works, including the 
pedagogical “Mikrokosmos”; songs 
and choral compositions. In recent 
years he had composed a Rhapsody for 
vielin and ciarinet for Mr. Szigeti and 


Béla Barték 
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war charities and inspired others to do 
the same. It was estimated that over 
a million dollars was _ contributed 
through his efforts to patriotic pur- 
poses; he personally subscribed $100,- 
000 to the American Red Cross Fund. 
He became an American citizen in 
1919, and that same year made a world 
tour which was a tremendous success 
everywhere but in Australia, where a 
concert he gave in Melbourne ended 
in a riot because of the Sinn Fein ac- 
tivities in Ireland. The singer can- 
celled the remainder of his Australian 
engagement. 

On New Year’s night, 1925, in com- 
pany with Lucrezia Bori, McCormack 
made a nationwide broadcast, said to 
be the first done by leading musicians. 
In spite of a storm of protest, the 
broadcast was received with enthusi- 
asm by the radio public. In 1930, he 
appeared in a motion picture entitled 
“Song o’ My Heart”. He sang in 
concert in this country in 1931, ’32, ’33 
and °34. 

Meanwhile honors of all sorts were 
heaped upon him. Pope Benedict XV 
made him a Knight Commander of the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great, also 
of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre 
in 1921. The French Government 
made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1924 and the National Uni- 
versity at Dublin conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Literature in 1927. The 
following year Pope Pius XI created 
him a Count of Papal Peerage. 

During his appearances at the St. 
Louis Exhibition in 1904, McCormack 
became engaged to Lily Foley, a mem- 
ber of the choir, and they were mar- 
ried in Dublin in July, 1906. Mrs. 
McCormack survives her husband, as 
do their two children, Gwendolyn and 
Cyril; also Mrs. McCormack’s 
nephew, Kevin Foley, whom the cou- 
ple adopted in 1918, when his parents 
went down on a steamer torpedoed by 
the Germans. Funeral services were 
held in the Church of the Assumption, 
Dublin, on Sept. 18. The body had 
lain in state, dressed in the uniform of 
a Papal Count, for 24 hours preceding 
the services. A Requiem Mass was 
celebrated in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, the following Monday. 
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Benny Goodman and a Violin Sonata 
for Yehudi Menuhin. His Concerto 
Grosso was performed by the Boston 
Symphony early this year. 


Albert E. Wier 

Albert Ernest Wier, musicologist, 
who has been connected with the pub- 
lishing houses of Macmillan, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Long- 
mans, Green, died at his home in 
Brooklyn on Sept. 8 He was 66 
years old. 

Mr. Wier was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1901, and subsequently studied 
violin at the New England Conserva- 
tory where he held the Isabella Gard- 
ner Scholarship for five years. Among 
his works were “The Macmillan En- 
cyclopedia of Music and Musicians” 
of which he was editor; Longmans 
Miniature Arrow series of scores, 
“The Pianist’s Music Shelf” and a 
number of other books on musical 
subjects as well as editing series of 
pieces. He was also the inventor of a 
device known as “The Opera Master” 
by means of which phonographic 
recordings of grand operas were syn- 
chronized with screen productions of 
the English translations of the text 
and still pictures of scenes from the 
works. His wife survives him. 





Julius Korngold 

Julius Korngold, for 32 years music 
critic on the Vienna Neue Freie Presse 
and father of Erich Wolfgang Korn- 
gold, composer, died here on Sept. 25, 
at the age of 84. He had lived here 
with his son since 1938. He was born 
in Brno, Dec. 24, 1860, and studied 
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the university level. In communities 
where the actual broadcasts may not 
be available, study groups could be 
formed and a course of study outlined 
on the basis of the handbooks that are 
published in connection with this series. 
These handbooks are sold at the nom- 
inal price of 25 cents per copy, which 
covers the cost of printing and distri- 
bution. The handbook for “The Story 
of Music” consists of 72 pages, and 
each of its 15 chapters includes a 
bibliography and an extremely com- 
prehensive record list, the latter com- 
piled by David Hall, well-known au- 
thority on recorded music. As an ex- 
ample of the thoroughness with which 
this field has been covered, the chap- 
ter on “Concerto” has a list of 153 
recordings! These record lists can 
be used by study groups to make up 
their own programs built around each 
of the musical forms described in the 
handbook. Naturally, some of the 
more important forms, such as con- 
certo and symphony, would require 
several programs in order to demon- 
strate different styles and periods. 


Steven Kennedy to Sing 
In Canadian Loan Drive 


Steven Kennedy, baritone, will go 
to Toronto, Canada, on Oct. 25 and 26 
to appear as guest artist in the Ninth 
Victory Loan drive. He recently gave 
concerts in the Northwest in Seattle 
and Olympia, and in Victoria, B. C. 
After concerts in Tennessee and West 
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law, receiving his Doctorate of Juris- 
prudence before becoming a music 
critic. He published several books on 
music. He is said to have been recom- 
mended to the Neue Freie Presse by 
Brahms. His wife and two sons sur- 
vive him. 











Joseph Schwartz 


Joseph Schwarz, pianist and teacher, 
died in New York on July 16, after 
having been hit by an automobile. 
Mr. Schwarz was born in Odessa, 
Russia, May 13, 1883. He studied 
at the Imperial Conservatory in St. 
Petersburg and graduated with high- 
est honors including the Gold Medal 
and Rubinstein Prize. His teachers 
were Annette Essipoff and later, in 
Vienna, Theodore Leschetitzky. 

He began his concert career in 1905, 
in Russia where he made several con- 
cert tours with the violinist Leopold 
Auer. Other tours took him through- 
out continental Europe and England. 
In 1910 he became a member of the 
faculty of the Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, a position which he held until 


1921. 
In 1937 he came to the United 
States and made his debut in Phila- 


delphia. After four years of teach- 
ing at the Settlement Music School 
of that city, he was appointed to con- 
duct the Piano master class at the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. Dur- 
ing the summers of 1938-41, he taught 
at the National Music Camp at In- 
terlochen, Michigan, and also made 
frequent appearances in concerts and 
over the radio. 


William Ebann 


Montciair, N. J.—William Ebann, 
cellist and teacher, who had held a 
position on the faculty of the New 
York College of Music, died at his 
home here on Sept. 23, after a brief 
illness. He was 72 years old. Mr. 
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Virginia, Mr. Kennedy was heard by 
over 9,000 people in the auditorium at 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Baltimore Symphony 
Lists Future Concerts 

BALtTrmMorE.—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony will present a series of 14 mid- 
week concerts next season as an- 
nounced by C. C. Cappel, manager, 
beginning Oct. 31 through March 10, 
1946, with interruptions for the Christ- 
mas Holiday, for a Northern tour 
starting Nov. 25 and for a Southern 
tour starting Feb. 18. The midweek 
concerts list the following soloists: 
Helen Traubel, Albert Spalding, 
Adele Marcus, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Rose Bamrton, Isaac Stern, Pasquale 
Tallarico, Witold Malcuzynski, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Joachim Heinz, 
Bryon Jannes and Yehudi Menuhin. 

In addition to the midweek concerts, 
the Baltimore Symphony will present 
a series of Sunday Concerts and the 
special programs arranged as Con- 
certs for Young People, these being 
sponsored by funds allotted by the 
Municipal Board of Music, Robert 
Iula, secretary. Reginald Stewart, con- 
ductor, has planned to include impor- 
tant first performances and representa- 
tion of recent modern works as well as 
classics. 

Mr. Stewart, in his-plans as director 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
has announced for the coming season 
a list of artists to appear on the 
Peabody Artist Recital series. This 
series has the distinction of being the 
oldest of its kind in this country. The 
artists include: Karin Branzell, Buda- 
pest Quartet, Rosalyn Tureck, Maurice 


Eisenberg, Vronsky and Babin, 
Romolo de Spirito, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Nan Merriman, Roman Toten- 
berg, Martial Singher, Robert Casa- 
desus and Joseph Szigeti. The series 
begins Nov. 16 and concludes March 1. 


Snowdon Rejoins 
Charles L. Wagner 


Edward W. Snowdon, an associate 
of Charles L. Wagner in concert, 
opera and radio management, has re- 
turned from a 
three and a half 
year leave of 
absence with 
the armed 
forces. A Cap- 
tain in the Sig- 
nal Intelligence 
Service. Mr. 
Snowden 
served with the 
Fifth Corps 
throughout the 
entire European 
campaign, win- 
ning the Bronze 
Star Medal and 
two Citations for the Croix de Guerre, 
from the French Government. Mr. 
Snowdon will handle new artists, 
radio bookings, advertising and pub- 
licity for the thirty-six year old en- 
tertainment firm, which Mr. Wagner 
established. He is now a full partner 
and shares equally with Mr. Wagner 
in the business. 





Lt. E. W. Snowdon 


Ballet Russe Highlights Seen 


Massine and 
Ballet Russe 


BALTIMORE.—Leonide 
a group of dancers in 
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Argentinita, Dancer, Dies After Operation 


Encarnacion Lopez, known on the 
stage as Argentinita, one of the most 
popular contemporary exponents of 
Spanish dancing, died in hospital in 
New York on Sept. 24 after two major 
operations and 17 blood transfusions. 
She was 47 years old. A _ native of 
Buenos Aires, 
she was the 
daughter of a 
Spanish export- 
er then living in 
the capital of 
Argentina, from 
which her stage 
name was de- 
rived. When she 
was four, Argen- 
tinita’s family 
returned to 
Spain and she 
began her study 
in Spanish dan- 
cing. From her 
earliest years 
she had danced 





for her parents 
and _ friends. Argentinita 
Ebann was born in Cincinnati and 


after studying there at the Cincinnati 
College of Music, he had further in- 
struction in Berlin and Leipzig. He 
appeared in recital and played with 
various European orchestras, and then 
returned to this country and made his 
debut in his native city. He opened a 
studio in New York in 1900, and ap- 
peared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic. In 1922, he gave a 
concert with 40 assembled cellists in 
Aeolian Hall. <A similar group gave 
a concert of his compositions in the 
Town Hall in 1937. 


Louis Green 

Waitt Piains, N. Y.—Louis Green, 
violinist and teacher and founder of 
the White Plains Symphony, an ama- 
teur organization, died in a_ hospital 
here on Sept. 9, after a week’s illness. 
He was 74. 

Born in 
that city, 


New 
also in 


York, 
Belgium, 


he studied in 
France 


Argentinita came to the United 
States in 1930 and made her debut in 
the “International Revue” but she left 
the cast after seven performances 
charging insufficient rehearsal. Later 
in the season she made her concert 
debut with a success which she had 
not won in the revue, and rapidly be- 
came recognized as one of the great- 
est Spanish dancers before the public. 
She returned to Spain in 1932 and or- 
ganized the Madrid Ballet with Garcia 
Lorca, the poet. Argentinita toured 
the United States in 1938 and Central 
and South America in 1939. She had 
appeared in recent seasons as guest 
artist with the Ballet Theatre. An 
actress and singer of charm, as well as 
a dancer, Argentinita established an 
intimacy of contract with her audi- 
ences which made her especially well 
liked. Her last appearance on the 
Americar stage was made with her 
sister Pilar Lopez and a company in 
Carnegie Hall last March. She had 
been in poor health for a year and 
was taken to the hospital in August. 
She had lived in New York since 1938. 


and Germany. He had been a mem- 
ber of the violin section of the New 
York Symphony, the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He was 
second violin in the string quartet 
organized by the late Maud Powell 
in 1894. He came to White Plains 
in 1916, teaching for a while in the 
studio of Caroline Beeson Fry _be- 
fore opening his own studio here and 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. His 
wife and one son survive. 


Walter Straus 


BALTIMORE.—Walter Straus, son of 
Oscar Straus, composer of “The 
Chocolate Soldier” and “A Waltz 
Dream”, was found dead in a local 
hotel on Sept. 10. Police reported 
that three containers of a_ sleeping 
preparation were found in the room, 
together with an open note request- 
ing the delivery of two sealed letters 
to his wife. He was 32 years old. 





Highlights were presented at the 
Lyric on Oct. 5 and matinee and eve- 
ning performances on Oct. 6. ‘The 
choreography was under the direction 
of Massine, who also gave brilliant 
presentations as solo artist. Emil 
Kahn conducted the orchestra in music 
ranging from Bach to Shostakovitch 
which served for background. 


F. B. 





Philadelphia Pops Orchestra 
Plans Series Next Season 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Pops Orchestra, a non-profit ensemble, 
has been formed for a series of con- 
certs in Town Hall next season. 
Founder and conductor of the organ- 
ization is Max Leon, Philadelphia 
musician and business man. Dates of 
the six popular-priced concerts have 
been arranged so as not to conflict with 
other major musical events. They are 
Oct. 17, Nov. 22, Dec. 12, Jan. 17, 
Feb. 18 and March 14. Subscriptions, 
available at the orchestra’s headquar- 
ters, 1223 Bankers Securities Building, 
will help pay the cost of free concerts 
in Army and Navy camps and hospi- 
tals. The orchestra has already played 
concerts for the army in the Eastern 
area. On June 27, a War Bond con- 
cert was given in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, with Brenda Lewis, soprano, and 
Antony Zungolo, violinist, as soloists. 


Andor Foldes Fulfills 
Autumn Engagements 

Engagements fulfilled during Octo- 
ber by Andor Foldes, pianist, include : 
Sweetbriar College, Va. Oct. 5; 
Lynchburg, Va., Oct. 6; Dallas, Tex., 
Oct. 9, and Denton, Tex., on Oct. 10. 


Discharged from the United States 
Army after two years of service, he 
had been in business. His wife stated 
in New York that she knew of no 
reason for suicide. 


Narcissa Harrison Yager 
Cuicaco.—Narcissa Harrison Yager, 
in private life, Mrs. Louis E. Yager, 
a leader in the promotion of Amer- 
ican music, died at her home here on 
Sept. 8. Mrs. Yager was chairman of 
the American-trained artists depart- 
ment of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and was instrumental in 
organizing the Chicago Woman's 
Music Club, the Chicago Artists As- 
sociation and the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation which later became 
the American Opera Society of Chi- 
cago. She was a former president of 
the Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 


Williams K. Steiner 

River Epce, N. J.—Williams K. 
Steiner, organist, of Pittsburgh, died 
in hospital here on Sept. 10, at the 
age of 71. He had played in promi- 
nent Pittsburgh churches since the age 
of 17, and had also been heard in nu- 
merous recitals there and elsewhere. 
He was musical director of the Ger- 
mer Piano School in Pittsburgh also 
of the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the blind. 


Clara Knox Pember 


ATLANTA. — Clara Knox Pember, 
mother of Helen Knox Spain, Musi- 
CAL AMERICA correspondent and music 
and art editor of The Atlanta Journal, 
died on Sept. 2 following -a lingering 
illness. She was 86 years old. Before 
joining her daughter in Atlanta, she 
was teacher of metaphysics and psy- 
chology in New York, London and 
Boston. 


Laura Van Kuran 

Lacuna Beacu, CAtir.—Laura Van 
Kuran Del’Osso, at one time a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera, died 
here on Sept. 19, at the age of 72. 
She had taught singing in Syracuse, 
N. Y., and later made her home in 
Europe for many years. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 














. ; CONDUCTOR AS CRITIC — Fabien Sevitzky Judges the Fort Wayne 

LENGTHY OPUS—Edmund Kurtz, Cellist, and His Brother, Efrem, the : “ . Y g : yes 

Conductor, Examine the Manuscript of Milhaud's New Cello Concerto —— a gg ar i = Him og ag or a (at 

Which Is Dedicated to the Former and Is to Be Played by Him During ear) Mrs. Sevitzky an ens Schwieger of the Fort Wayne Philharmonic 
the Coming Season 


AT EASE — Lily 
Djanel Relaxes in 
Her Garden after 
Performances in 
Canada and 
California 





FAMILY CIRCLE — 4 “ 5 
Maurice Eisenberg, ; HANGING THE 
Cellist, with His ls 3 j — ai SHINGLE — Don- 
Wife and Family at = | ' : ald and Dorothy Dame 
Their Maplewood BF A . Christen the Tenor's 
ho ‘ ' ; Berkshire Mountain Farm 
E : "Valhalla" 


STORY HOUR —Tossy 

Spivakovsky Reads a Tale 

to His Young Daughter, 
Ruth 


BIMBO WITH FRIEND — Stanley COME AND GET IT—Maxine Stell- BETWEEN TWO MEN— 

Chapple, Conductor of the St. Louis man Rings the Bell at Her Vermont Joseph Schuster, Cellist, 

Little Symphony, Takes It Easy with Home, Calling Her Husband to Confers with His Eldest 
His Canine Companion Dinner Son, Johny 





Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


reupol | 


A.P., San Francisco, Sept. 26, 1945: 


“MISS STEBER, METROPOLITAN STAR, 
RECEIVED OVATION AFTER OVATION” 


Sophie in “Rosenkavalier™ 


"The most glowing single vocal phrase came from the throat 
of Eleanor Steber .. . like something heavenly and unearthly 


tr 
Micaela in "Carmen" 


“STEBER SCORES IN DEBUT HERE (Headline) and out of a music Paradise. Miss Steber's characterization 


" . ingi i i ith INCOMPARABLY THE 

We have never seen and heard a Micaela so walk off with cod snong ont R rapey tt Bein HAD AT THE OPERA 

Ee poe 1 ate Steber—a genuine artistic thrill. HOUSE. She was youthful, appealing, believable and alto- 
act aria brought Steber the BIGGEST OVATION gether right both in music and presence.” 


ACCORDED ANY INDIVIDUAL during the performance." 


San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 26, (945 San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1945 





SORE RERS 
sass 


HIGH LIGHTS OF CURRENT FALL SEASON 


San Francisco Opera Association—as Sophie in ‘‘Rosenkavalier”’, 
Micaela in ““Carmen”’ and Donna Elvira in ‘“‘Don Giovanni” 


2 Performances with the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra 
2 
Recitals en route 
7 


Radio—‘‘The Voice of Firestone’’ 
“Ford Sunday Evening Hour”’ 
“*Harvest of Stars” 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
- 


= 1946 FROM JANUARY THROUGH APRIL SOLD OUT! 


Season 1946-47 Now Booking 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY wc. 


ion sg Concert Division: 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
RECORDS 





